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This report is the fourth and last of a series dealing with Hitler. 

The previous reports in the series were: 

Hitler as Seen by His Doctors 0I-CIR/2, USFET WI SC, 

dated 15 October 19^5 

Hitler as Seen by His Boctors , OI-CIR/4, USFET MISC, 

dated 29 November 19^5 

'Hitler* s Teeth 01— FIR/ 31 , USFET i-ISC 

dated 5 February 1946 

These reports were published in order to provide medical data for the 
identification of Hitler or his remains, material for discrediting various 
Hitlerian myths, information for exposing any future imposters, and re- 
search material for anyone interested in Hitler, 

The ^resent report endeavors to supplement the previous ohes by 
furnishing data concerning Hitler* s personality. Tho information has 
been obtained .from people who, for longer or shorter periods, were in 
close contact with Hitler during his tenure of power. Unfortunately, 
it was not possible to secure an informant on the early phases of Hit- 
ler* s life; but such information would be of interest principally for 
a neuropsychiatric history. 

Obviously the accounts are all subjective impressions, and thus can- 
not be considered as the definite truth ©bout the nature of the man Hit- 
ler. The sources, however, are from the group most closely connected 
with Hitler, which qualifies them to describe him. After reading all 
the accounts, the reader will have weighed one against the other and 
determined the salient characteristics of Hitler* 



In a report of this type, a schematic organization would serve only 
to break up the individual accounts, and in order to preserve the original 
spirit, they have been left infact; even though many similar points are 
discussed, it is felt that they convey the truest impression when left 
in the context of the particular author* s other remarks. 
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REPORT 

1. Blaschke; Personal Traits 



Hot once in all the years I knew Hitler, did I notice any indication 
in his Behavior towards Eva Braun that he loved her, or was even infatuated 
vd.th her. He always displayed the conduct of a father towards his — possibly 
a little hit spoiled — daughter, or of an uncle towards his favorite niece, 
never taking- her quite seriously, hut always treating her with consideration. 
There was never even an inling of tenderness indicating a relationship other 
then that between friends. And the same may he said of Eva Braun. She too 
never demonstrated that she loved Hitler — and a woman is capable of hiding 
everything hut her love for a man. 

Hitler disliked others to lead or to dominate the conversation in his 
presence. This did not occur frequently, end a generally cheerful conver- 
sation at his dinner table was a rarity, and never of long duration. One 
evening, Ribbentrop was in particularly high spirits and 'as telling many 
witty stories, when Hitler interrupted him twice rather brusquely and 
sta.rted talking on other subjects. 

Once Hitler had formed an opinion on a subject, it was almost impossible 
to make him change it; and he had his own, firm opinion about almost every- 
thing in life. Tr hen I treated Hitler for the first time, his lower incisors 
were very loose. Through the treatment and his conscientious following of 
my instructions regarding daily care of the teeth, the gingivitis healed, 
and the teeth became fit for use again, "hen, after two or three years, I 
remarked to Hitler that the steadiness of the teeth was a consequence of 
the right w&y of brushing and massaging, he doubted this explanation. He 
said that it was the result of the cure which Korell had.. applied, the 
.futaflor cure, in which bacteria coli are swallowed "in gelatine capsules 
which are supposed to dissolve in the colon. These bacteria coli are then 
supposed to form colonies in the colon to supulant the harmful bacteria. 
Hitler's manner of uttering; and defending this was such as to make one 
feel that there was no sense in continuing; the discussion. 
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It always struck me that there existed a certain spiritual distance 
between Hitler and his oldest comrades; there was no intimacy between him 
and them* Actually, they we re always inwardly ’’standing at attention" 
before him. It was not that Hitler had forced this distance through his 
attitude or behavior — it was just there. He was at all time friendly 
and considerate with the men of his entourage, but they were ready at 
every moment to heed and jsxecuto his hints and desires. 

Host of 'the time at the table* Hitler ms the only speaker, and it 
ms natural. that the guests listened attentively. Those, however, who 
were around him all the time did not display much interest in his dis- 
courses. At first, I felt strangely about this fact, but later on I 
overcame this feeling when I noticed the inevitable repetition of topics. 
Frequently, one knew at the beginning of a. discourse V7 hat turn it was 
going to take, Hitler became more taciturn during the last years, and 
then one had the feeling that he took part in the conversation super- 
ficially, his thoughts being elsewhere. 

"hen someone felt that something was wrong with Hitler 1 s dicta, he was 
kept from contradicting Hitler by the latter^ conclusive, manner of speaking, 
and preferred to remain silent and think that Hitler might be right after? all* 

Hart in Bormann once remarked that some day National Socialism would 
take the place of Christianity. Hitler turned very sharply against this 
view, declaring that National Socialism must never take the rigid form of 
a dogma, but that, on the contrary, it must always adapt itself to every 
stage of social evolution. A hundred years from the present one f the 
evolution in technical fields, for instance, might very well change the 
current nodus vivendi profoundly. 

Once, when the conversation turned to TCarinha.ll (G-oerinr’s luxurious 
estate), Hitler said, "by Berghof , of course, cannot compare with it* 

Haybe it could servo as its gardener 1 s house". Another tim§ when his 
special train was being admired, he said, n It f s all right, but you ought 
to see (Joerinp 1 s Special train". 

2 . Brandt: Beuort on Hi tler 

Adolf Hitler was a very clean and well-groomed man. He insisted that 
his linen and clothes be kept spotless, his boots shined, and his hands 
clean, "henever he had touched his dog, he would wash his hands immediately. 
He avoided everything dirty, and after every meal he brushed his teeth. 

In his rooms all was neat end orderly, except for his desk, which was 
cluttered with files and papers. This particular disorder, however, did 
not seem to disturb or confuse him. 

His health, as well as his outward appearance, received his careful 
attention. For about twenty years he suffered from an ailment of the 
digestive tract and acted like a man with a gastric ulcer. The care of 
his digestion preoccupied him a great deal and provided the topic of 
many long conversations. The existence of an actual organic disease 
could never be confirmed, as Hitler refused to have his digestive tract 
X-rayed or his gastric juices examined. Whether his refusal was prompted 
by a fear that an actual disease would be found, I cannot say. In the 
course of years, medicines in a tremendous variety were tried, uraised, 
and rejected. T;T henever Hitler believed that a medicine had helmed him, 
he would take it regularly for days, weeks, months, or even years, re- 
gardless of whether his doctors considered it necessary* If, while on 
a trip, he discovered that his medicine had. been left behind, he made a 
great scene, even though he had stiff ered no detrimental effects from its 
omission* He consumed large quantities of stimulants and vitamins, and, 
in this way, he may have compensated for his lack of sleep — he slept 
only a few hours each night. His desire for drugs and medicines was 
strong, and he used them not only on special occasions, but regularly for 
long periods of time. (He did not use morphine or cocaine.) His de- 
pendence on drugs led to a dependence on and an attachment to the man 
who administered them, Ho r e ll . This man could ask Hitler for anything, 
and not only were p rac tTcally all of his wishes amu roved, but the whole 
state machinery was set in motion to fulfill them* Legal executions 
were made for iorell which would not have been made for anvone else# 
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Hitler characterized his habits as conservative ones. He maintained 
a- cortain oersi stency in his habits, holding to a daily* working routine 
as well as* to a daily routine of relaxation. In talcing his dog for a 
walk, he went through the same field each time and each tirae threv a 
-piece of wood from the same spot in the same direction. All other 
matters were handled with in as routine a fashion* In the Berghof, in 
Berlin, and at his field headquarters everything was done with an un- 
equalled regularity and repetition. Sven in extraordinary occasions 
when he had°to make decisions of far-reaching importance, he was de- 
pendent on certain superficialities. At such times he would, if possible, 
retire to the Berghof". The great spaces and extensive views there seemed 
to bo important in helping him to act. He would s ay: n In these sur- 

roundings I am able to collect my thoughts and find clarity for my 
decisions • ” 



By moans of his outstanding memory, Hitler acquired a vast knowledge 
of every field of human activity. He read much and had developed the 
ability of skimming through books, absorbing the important features of 
their contents. His memory took in facts as facts, whether they con- 
cerned events, peoule, numbers, or abstract conceptions* Knowledge of 
ancient as well as modern times, of distant as veil as near places was 
included in his store. Any fact that Hitler had ones learned he could 
recall without the use of superficial aids. In ton yoars I was not able 
to catch him in a single factual error* The support this huge collection 
of facts gave to Hitler’s excellent dialectics enabled him to win almost 
all debates. He ^as so sure of himself, in this respect, that he ordered 
that all official discussions be taken down by stenographers in order 
that he might later prove that he had been correct. 

Hitler’s knowledge of medicine vas not vide enough to enable him 
to defend his opinions as an expert, although he, like many laymen, en- 
joyed discussing problems of biology and therapoutics. 'Then, in the 
course of redesigning the city of Berlin, plans wore made to reshape 
the medical university and the clinics, Hitler often digressed from his 
interest in the blueprints of the buildings in order to talk about various 
medical matters. He asked to be accurately informed on X-ray research,, 
on the development of surgery in the last decades, and on the problem of 
hydrotherapy end internal medication. His vievpoint was basically that 
of the academically trained medical nan, and he rejected all quackery 
on general principles. Nevertheless, despite his general principles, 
he himself was sometimes found on these by-tracks of medicine, seriously 
entertaining the assertions of a quack. 

Hitler took a great interest in architecture,. Host of his plans for 
redesigning Berlin, Munich, Linz, and other cities date back to the years 
1925 and 1926, Hitler himself roughly sketched many of the proposed 
nevr buildings, giving particular attention to those of 3erlin. The idea 
of the Eeichsautobahnen and a modern railway net originated in the same 
period* Hitler once remarked, ’’Since I. v/ant to be an architect and an 
artist, I must take a detour and busy myself with politics in order to 
execute my -elans, Nor no king or legislature would grant me the funds 
my plans demand”. 

Despite his obvious show of superiority. Hitler suffered from a 
feeling of inferiority in some ways.. This was evident when it came to 
things that could not be learned from books — social manners, for instance. 
Hitler had acquired the correct social manners in his youth, and he knew 
quite veil how much embarassment and damage a social error could cause. 
Therefore, he took great care ,to exhibit a social adroitness; his correct- 
ness was painstaking. Ho himself always sumer\rised and chocked all pre- 
parations for social gatherings, and frequently, when the marty eame to 
a close, he would remark contentedly how well he had performed on the 
ballroom floor. An example of his social hypersensitivity was his sudden 
departure from a banquet given at the Namlos castle after an argument 
about formal dress had been started by the company* Hitler thought that 
the King and his entourage had deliberately tried to embarass him. 

Usually^ when Hitler was in a company where he feared that social manners 
vero closely watched, he tried to f«re* fels bests or ao*t* to foil** 
his lead in conversation end to impress them with his tremendous knowledge. 
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The composition of Hitlor*s entourage indicates the social and in- 
tellectual level at which Hitler felt most at ease. In the company of 
his adjutants and secretaries he regularly passed the hours of the late 
evenin s , and frequently the hours of the early morning as well » These 
nightly gatherings afforded him a certain relaxation, for in this circle 
he could air some of the thoughts that oppressed him. 

In other small informal circles — especially those which included 
children or elderly people — where he felt himself unobserved, Hitler 
won the affection of many people by his kindness, his cordiality, and 
his capability for adapting himself to people and situations. He had an 
understanding for the little pleasures of life, participated in them, 
and gave the impression of being a free, genial human being* Uith women, 
Hitler displayed a definitely Viennese charm. He liked their company and 
sought, often without the required tact, beautiful and interesting ones; 
on these occasions he was almost coquettish. There seems to be no reason 
to question that such behavior .was genuine and natural with him, or that 
he truly enioyed being surrounded by beautiful women. 

The relationship betwen Adolf Hitler and I2va Braun, whom he had known 
for more than fifteen years, wras one of frankness and sincerity. Ava 
Braun was a pretty, graceful, and well-built woman, intelligent and not 
without strength of character. She was an elegantly dressed sportswoman, 
a good swimmor, and an excellent and courageous skier. Her character 
was stern rather than pliable and feminine. Through her own ambition 
and application, she groatly enlarged her knowledge during the years of 
her life with Hitler, and, from an average middle-class girl, developed 
into a lady of stylo. Bva Braun tried to do everything in her power 
to be to Hitler what he needed, even though this attempt naturally in- 
volved sacrifices — sometimes great sacrifices. That Hitler did not 
marry hor earlier was due to his conviction that a marriage would cause 
him to lose many of his female followers. His occasional remark, n The 
greater the man, the smaller the woman™, did not amply to Iva Braun. 

Hitler’s intolerance of all opinions that differed from his own 
became more and more intense. Formerly, he had maintained certain 
opinions because thoy wore right ; later, certain opinions were right 
because he maintained them. Since 19 ’ 33 * had become tho sole "ian 
with power enough to mal.ee important decisions. His innovations con- 
tinually gained appreciation; and many of the f .• w opponents he had, he 
persuaded to beco *e his followers — often these converts were the most 
fanatical of his supporters, Undeniable successes, achieved by following 
the plans and precepts of Adolf Hitler, furnished convincing evidence 
that he had been right. Firmly persuaded that he had been, and still 
was invariably right, Hitler \rould not, when a failure occurred, admit 
any fault of his own, but always would blame the man whom he had dele- 
gated to the mission. As the failures increased during the last few 
years, this attitude led to a certain distrust of e-lmost everyone. 

Hitler became a lonely man. He did net, however, suffer from a 
persecution mania, though he always considered the possibility of an 
assassination. ,In his loneliness he showed extravagant appreciation 
for any little favors rendered him. Uhen, for instance, one of his 
simple meals had beon prepared exceptionally well, or when, the cook 
baked some Viennese specialty, he would personally thank whoever was 
responsible and would talk about the incident for days. 

The isolation and the increased self-consciousness of Hitler may 
have had something to do with the tremor of his left arm that appeared 
in 19U3. This infirmity drcr f to his own person the attention of people 
who came to him with sorrowful stories about themselves. It proved to 
others that he, Adolf Hitler, was human too, and that he too ha.d to 
bear his share of human misery. I presume that this tremor was of a 
purely psychogenic nature and not the symptom of an organic ailment ; 
blood tests indicated no physical illness. 
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The psychogenic character of the tremor is further indicated by 
the fact that the tremor disappeared completely after the attempt on 
Hitler 1 s life on 20 July 1 9^- and did not reappear for weeks. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention that Hitler had an un- 
swerving faith in Providence# He believed to the end that help would 
come from some side, and it is certain that he took Roosevelt* e death 
as a sign that his belief well-f ounded. 

3. Brueckner: Miscellaneous' Remarks 

There is no possibility of doubles having been substituted for 
Hitler, either for public appearanco or in private. The possibility 
is excluded because of Hitler* s characteristic feeling of contempt 
for such measures. 

The report that Hitler fell on the floor in paroxysms of rage and 
chewed rugs is utterly unfounded. 

Roehm was arrested by Hitler personally ep,rly in the morning of 30 
July 1934 in the bedroom of a hotel in % ' T iessee, Bavaria; Hitler was ac- 
co::roanicd by me, among others. Roehm was not in bed with anyone. 

Hitler spoke to him curtly, uttering only a sentence or two to the 
effect that he had received reports on Roehm* s treason and that Roehm 
was under arrest. Hitlor somewhat tense, but not visibly excited, 
and definitely did not shoot Roehm or any other person involved in the 
affair# 

Hitler was a vegetarian primarily on ethical grounds, although he 
also believed that the human body was designed exclusively for a 
vogotable diet. Hitler often spoke of the matter, and was fend of com- 
paring the beast 8 of prey, such as tigers and lions, with the vegetarians 
among the animals, like elephants and buffalo. He maintained that, al- 
though the former were capable of tremendous efforts for short periods 
of intense activity, the latter class not only defended themselves with 
uniform success when attacked, but were capable of longer sustained and 
more constructive activity* 

Hitler took no active part in smorts, with the exception of walking. 

He was, on the other hand, interested in promoting sports among the people, 
and often attended sport meetings. To the surprise of his entourage, he 
attended every event of the Olympic Games in 193^> being especially 
enthusiastic about the fancy skating (Sonj'a Henie) . He did not, however, 
attend the riding events. On several occasions he forbr.de members of 
his entourage to engage in tho more dangerous sports, such as skiing 
and riding, because of the possibility of losing their services. I, 
however, was always able to get permission to continue my riding and 
assume that the others wore too. hunting and fishing were of no interest 
to Hitler. In fact, he showed some indignation for those who enjoyed 
shooting defens.eless animals from ooints of safety and called it sport. 
Poachers were .trie only kind of hunters Hitler recognised, since they 
were the only ones who staked their lives when hunting. 

Hitler never told jokes as such, but occasionally during; the course 
of a. discussion he would give a humorous twist to his manner of expression 
that would set his audience to laughing. He never ma&o it his business 
to tell funny stories to amuse others, but he would often lau^h heartily 
at others* sallies or at jokes and humorous situations on the stage end 
screen. His preference seems to have been for humor a-s opposed to wit. 

Pie had a definite dislike for dirty jokes. This ^as well known to members 
of his entourage, who took it upon tliemselves to warn newcomers not to tell 
any. Hitler* s sense of humor was sinmle and natural, but there always had 
to be some moint to the joke# He did not enjoy ridiculing people or 
causing discomf iture to others. He liked the humorous stories of Ludwig 
Thoma. 
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Althou h very fond of the society of handsome women, Hitler never 
referred in any vay to any amatory exoerion.ee, either current or in the 
past. He held women in such high esteem and admiration that he refrained 
from all rema.rks, even a hint, that might reflect upon their reputation. 
Hitler seems to have been almost mrudish with women, somewhat inhibited, 
and though he was fond of them, left it to the wo m an to make advances. 

Hitler clayed no social or Individual pames for amusem'ent or enter- 
tainment. Care’s, chess, etc. simply did not exist for him. 

4. Bbersteln; v *~omen Around Hitler 

About 1926, the future wife of Prof Schultze of the Bavarian Ministry 
of the Interior, Mrs Adda Schultze, played a mart in Hitler’s circle. 

She was at that time a secretary with the Party administration, and about 
twenty years old* It is said that she was constantly running after Hitler, 
which indicates that the relationship was auito intimate. After she left 
her position, it beep me less so, although tho intimate "Du", an exception 
vdth .-itler, was still used between them. She is one of the few peomle 
who dared to draw attention to Bormann’s dangerous character; in a lon r , 
letter, written to Hitler in 19^3» she ‘Called Bornann "Germany’s grave- 
dimmer”. It is known for certain that Hitler received this letter, but 
he paid no heed to it end called Mrs Schultze a sick norson, which she 
was not. Shortly af tervrards, upon the ' instigation of Bormann, her husband 
was relieved without reason of his position as loader of the college 
teachers of Germany and fell into disgrace. 

Irom 1926 to 1927 , the daughter of the well-known oia.no maker Bech- 
stein was in Hitler’s circle. At that time, there was frequent talk of 
a marriage between her and Hitler* 

Prom 1929 to 1931> a student of music, Angelika Eaubal, lived in 
Hitler’s apartment. She was the daughter of his stepsister, the widow 
P.aubel, who later ma.rriGd Prof Kammitsch of Dresden. Angelika Haubal, 
called Geli, ^s very close to Hitler. Her picture, which he worshiped 
as an idol, was always in the bedroom, of his apartment in Munich. She 
was educated in Munich at Hitler’s expense. At the ti *.e, her mother was 
living in .Eall-e in,, and later moved to the*2erghof at Berchtesga&en. Geli 
was oretty, slender, end. brunette; she always dressed well. In 1931# 
when she wps about twenty-five years old, she had an affair with Maurice, 
Hitler’s driver, and after a heated argument over the matter with 1 itler, 
she shot herself in his amartment. The incident caused a good deal of 
comment, and Hitler wanted to resign as leader of the P arty. She was 
buried in Vienna, and Hitler, in smite of the current travel prohibitions 
and concompitmr-t risk to himself, made a. special trim there to mlaca a 
wreath on her grave. It wps generally accepted, that Hitler had enter- 
tained). a dee-o love for Geli, and that she had not returned it. 

In the same year, 1931* Mva 1 ra.un, the daughter of a Munich official, 
appeared- in Hitler’s inner circle. She was then about eighteen years of 
a s e, and. an assistant to the official Party photographer, Heinrich Hoffman. 
The latter, later a "professor 1 *, was one of the most disagreeable ueople 
in Hitler’s circle, but one of his closest friends. In 1931 in TT eimar, 
where I had been sent by Hitler, I mot Hva Braun, her sister Grete, and 
Hoffmann’s daughter, le.ter Prau von Schirach. Bva vr e.B pretty, slender, 
and blonde, but her mental capacity didn’t appear very great to me. 

Later she developed into a d.oll, and had. no occupation other than dancing 
ar.d dressing. She attracted attention generally through her hysterical 
beha.vior. She owed a country house in Bogenhausen, but because her 
neighbors annoyed her, Hitler bought her another house. herever she 
lived, SD officials were constantly patrolling the house and environs to 
guarantee her security, After every air raid on Munich, Hitler called 
her in person to see if she were safe. Although he repeatedly requested, 
her to move to the Berghof during the war, she refused to go because she 
found it boring in Berchtesgaden without him. During the last months 
before the end of the war, she managed td r'eopen the Prinz regent er. Theater 
in Munich so that she might be entertained. The order was eiven by the 
servile Gauleiter Giesler, and astounded not only tho actors, but also the 
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general public in the badly hit town. She left Munich in February or 
torch 19U5 and never returned. Her sister Grete spent a lot of time at 
the Ber<:hof t especially after her marriage to the notorious Fegelein, 
close friend of Bonnann and Himmler's representative at Hitler's head— 
quarters. The wedding caused great adverse criticism because of the pro- 
tracted celebrations, the large number of guests, the colossal consumption 
of luxurious foods, and the donation of a laive dowry, all taking place 
in the fifth year of the war. lor the first time in a large circle, Hitler 
and 3va appeared arm in ar^ at the wedding. One cannot say with certainty 
that the relationship between them was intimate, but ir. my opinion. Hitler 
was definitely dependent upon her. 

During the Reich Theater "eek in 193^ hitler was staying at the 
Bellevue Hotel in Dresden. There I met Baroness von Laffert at a supper 
for six people. In Berlin she was seen frequently in Frau Dirksen's 
house# She was extremely pretty, with dark blonde hair. The only other 
woman present at the supper was Magda Go ebb els, accompanied by herg husband. 
I was invited, to my amazement, because I was char ed with Hitler' s se- 
curity during his stay in Dresden. During the supper, Hitler treated the 
Baroness with groat distinction, and talked to her almost exclusively. 

His conduct struck me. La-ter, the Baroness was always amon^ -the guests 
of honor at the annual Party gatherings in Nurembor, and was always 
treated with great consideration by Hitler's staff. Afterwards she dis- 
app eared suddenly from Hitler's circle; it was rumored that 6he had con- 
nections with enemy intelligence. 

Around 1932, Frau Marion Schoenemann, wife of the Munich contractor, 
came into Hitler's circle, She then about thirty-five years old, 
slender, blonde, with dark eyes and a lively disposition; she was of 
Austrian extraction. Hitler liked to chat with her, attracted by her 
Austrian dialect. Frequently she was Hitler's -ruest in his Munich apart- 
ment, at the Bcrghof , at the house of Minister Vagner, and in the guest 
house of the Bavarian Government. She was greatly feared because she 
said whatever came to mind. 3ve Braun, however, disliked her intensely, 
and eventually succeeded in having Frau Schoenemann relegated .to a rear 
position. 

Through his great love for the music of nor, Hitler, even before 
1933# in cbntact with * T inifred Manner and became a frequent guest 

in Bayreuth. His friendship with her was be.Sed solely on their common 
musical interest. I consider rumors to the contrary unworthy of belief 
because Frau *’agner was a very matronly woman. She had., however, great 
influence over Hitler, and many people used her as an intermediary when 
seeking favors of Hitler. 

Another friendship based on common artistic interest was that xtdth 
Gerdi Troost, widow of the Munich architect. She was an interior de- 
corator, and received from Hitler the title of professor* In 19^, he 
also gave her the golden Party insi^ne, an act greatly disliked by the 
legitimate wearers, especially as her political view's did not mrrant it. 
She had a prosaic, unattractive, and unwomanly appearance. She in- 
fluenced Hitler greatly in artistic matters, and even if he had only a 
short time in Munich, he would spend two or three hours in her studio. 
Their relationship was probably purely spiritual. 

It should be admed that, according; to veil-informed police sources, 
Hitler maintained relations of a quite intimate nature in 1920 and 1921 
with two «:irls. They were Kelly Abel and Jenny Haug of Munich. The 
latter was the sister-in-law of Qskar Koemer, who was- killed on 9 
November 1923 in front of the Feldherrnhalle in Miunich. 



Although Hitler vas basically inhibited with women, in social inter- 
course he had the easy manner typical of the Austrians. TT ith women he 
liked he vas charming, polite, and considerate* and women of" all walks 
of life fell under his extraordinary power of suggestion. But for anything 
beyond intellectual exchange, the woman had to take the initiative# M-ith 
the erection of the two girls in 1920 and 1921, it can be aaid that only 
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the relationship with Eva Hraun had a sexual consummation. Hitler pave 
the impression of a timid ran t-ho could not become active himself. This 
,:ay have "been the reason for his frequent and sudden unfounded excitement. 

’.■ith few exceptions, there ’"ere no reel la-dies in Hitler's circle. 

For a certain period of time, lieu: da Goebbels, who was a lady, ' received 
Hitler in her house. It was homed that this environment would have a 
beneficial effect, but because of the usual intrigues nothin,, came of 
it. Through men like Hoffmann and Gauleiter ’nuner, only a low class 
of women was brought into Hitler's circle. Ho had the -ixnich Kuenstler- 
haus renovated in 1937 at his oi"n earaense for the benefit of the artists. 

On his occasional visits- there, he was confronted with ballet dancers, 
movie extras, and student actresses, brought there on the last-minute 
orders of ’'amner. They were supposed to represent artists' gatherings, 
and Hitler did not see the farce behind it because he never approached 
the women. He had no idea- what went on after his departure, either at 
the Kuenstlerhaus or in the houses of Hermann end ''fegnor and in the 
Prinz Karl Palace, I never took part in these festivities, but was well 
informed on then by mv SE personnel. The general public also knew what 
went on because the participating women were prone to speak of their 
experiences with the influential Party members* Serious artists and 
ladies would have no part in these activities, even e-t the earlier stages 
in the Kuenstlerhaus when Hitler was there. The vivos of Hitler's oldest 
and best comrades remained plain and simple; for this roe-son, they were 
criticized by his entourage, and later by Hitler himself, and eventually 
were ostracized from the group. 

5* Giesing; Heport on Hitler 

a. ?rellmine-ry Description 

I knew Adolf. Hitler from 22 July 19^-4 to 7 October 1944, the period 
in which I made examinations of his ears, his left maxillary cavity, and 
his larynx to determine if he had sustained serious injury when he was 
catapulted from his Bunker during the attempted assa.ssination on 20 July. 

I also made two physical and neurological exemine-tions of him, one on 26 
Au.rus t 1941^ end the other on 3 October 1944. During this time I had 
approximately fifty-five talks with Hitler on diverse topics. ,r e met 
only once later, accidentally, lr mid-Pebruary 1945. I shall try to 
present a short characterization of his physical constitution, hie per- 
sonality, his mental capabilities, and his villpowor as I observed them 
during my frequent, but short visits to his Hunker. I am aware of the 
incompleteness of my characterization, for I an neither a- trained psychie-trist 
or neurologist nor an expert on military or political matters* 

s Ky first impression of Hitler va6 not of a powerful and feared, 
nan with a fascinating-, hypnotic personality. He seemed to me, from my 
first observance, an aged, almost exhausted man who had to use sparingly 
the rema-inder of his strength* I did not find his byes soul— penetra,tin\ 
nor his nature tyrannical, as they had been described to me by the press, 
the radio, and by the accounts of other men. Eovrever, I do not hesitate 
to admit that I had a strange, uneasy feeling when, on 22 July 1944, 

Hrpjadt suddenl ordered me to treat Hitler’s ears. This feeling became 
intense during the time that I had to wait in a small room of Hitler's 
3unker for the appearance of this "tremendous, mystical superman". That 
is how his chief adjutant, Gen Schmundt, had described him to me. I 
would have preferred that my first encounter with Hitler had taken place 
,in a lar e room so that Hitler would have had to walk a few 6teps towards 
me and I could have had a chance to observe him — oven though only for 
a few minutes — before bein : . introduced. Nevertheless, in the circum- 
stances as they were, I wa.s the doctor and he only the patient. A 
realization of this relation, perhaps, prevented me fro:. 1 , having a fore- 
gone feeling of inferiority and insignificance as I faced the head of the 
state. In addition, the confidence shown me by Hitler, after he had 
looked at me silently for a short while, facilitated tho bridging of the 
gap in rank and importance. 

- 10 - 
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Hitler 1 s physique is quickly described. In his normal stooping 
posture he was exactly as tall as I (5 1 Sjp) . Somatically, he v^as a 
light muscular type; the -uscles of the leys, arms, and abdomen ^re 
mediums tron.: f despite the complete lack of exercise. (?"o hypertrophy 
of the muscles of the right arm and shoulder existed, although the phy- 
sical endurance of these muscles — probably acquired through frequent 
exercise and strengthened by villp ever — was astonishing. At Party 
celeb rations and parades, he kept his ri ht arm stretched out for many 
hours with only a few short interruptions.) Hitler 1 s lax bearing, his 
slightly hollow chest, and his superficial breathing were partly attribut- 
able to a state of physical and mental exhaustion. Pat was normal , per- 
haps slightly ove redeveloped on the abdomen • Body hair, in contrast to 
the strong beard, wp.s scanty. In artificial light, the color of the skin 
on his body was strikingly pale and white. Axills,ry and pubic hair were 
normal. Although outsiders have presumed that Hitlers moustache con- 
cealed a harelip, no such physical deformity existed. The genitals too 
were outwardly normal. On the brek of both thighs, light networks of 
superficial vessels were visible through the skin. 

The thorough examinations which followed the 20 July affair re- 
vealed no damage done to the cranium; the right ear drum was ruptured 
and the s era- circular conals and cochlea were inquired, but no other 
parts of the internal or-.ans were damaged; there were intestinal spasms 
with spdstic constipation; the tremor of the left hand which was apparent 
fro February until July was probably -psychogenic; the stepped-up reflex 
response was probably a symptom of strychnine intoxication; Hitler was 
near to mental and physical exhaustion, perhaps in consequence of the 
withdrawal of strychnine and atropine administrations, iG-iesing 1 s full 
medical report on Hitler is contained in the two previous publications 
of this series which are referred to in the introduction.) 

Constitutionally, Hitler was sanguine, with pronounced choleric 
traits. His self-control, however, was considerable; violent outbursts 
of rage seldom occurred, even when hib temper was aroused. I have not 
seen Hitler in any such outbursts, and Schaub and Lin, e told me that 
hysterical fits, in which Hitler threw himself on the floor and chewed 
rums, did not occur*. Hitler restrained himself a great deal, parti- 
cularly in the presence of strangers, and thus <-:ave the impression of 
being a well-balanced personality. 

b . Medical Observations 

(l ) Hitler 1 s Use of Medicines and Drugs 

Hitler was addicted to all sorts of medicines. Sedatives, 
tablets, and injections we re used to aid his digestion, to increase the 
bacteria in his intestines, and tn give him strength in general. From 
the regular use of anti— gas pills which contained strychnine and atropine, 



* G-iesinm: "Professor Sari Haushof er, the geor slitician, told me the 
f o 1-1 o win.-., on 31 August 19^5: 'Before the wo .r, Sudolf Hess confided to 

me that Hitler had been stiff ering from fits for some time. During these 
fits, Hitler perspired freely, and in several of them he bit his tonmue 
and lost his self-control ' u . 

dies ing; "G-eneral von Hxthelm told me that he had once met a Stabsarzt 
or Oberstabsarzt who had some information cor cernin. : Hitler 's fits. This 
man (whose name Axthelm was unable to recall) said that a doctor he knew 
had been called one night to assist an unconscious patient, dhen this 
doctor arrived at the scone, he discovered that the patient was Hitler, 
who was lying unconscious on the curb beside a car. Hitler's companions 
told the doctor that the fit ms over. The doctor himself did not witness 
the fit". 

/ 

Kone of the sources of this report present any direct evidence that 
Hitler had fits, nor do the doctors' reports in the previous reports of 
this series indicate that Hitler was subject to fits. 
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and from the cocaine administered during; the treatment of the hebenhoehlen 
(parts of the stomach) , he derived a particularly pleasant feeling. It 
was ho r ell* who initiated the formerly healthy hitler into the constant 
and absurd use of injections* and made Hitler dependent upon him to a 
certain decree by ppp cal inn' to Hitler 1 s neuropathic tendencies; by con— 
vine in-:; Hitler that in his exceedingly strenuous work he consumed energy 
at a rate above normal — — like people in the tropics — Morell persuaded 
him to submit to an immediate administration of all kinds of medicines 
(iodine, vitamins, calcium, heart extract, liver extract, hormones**, 
etc.)* Hitler did not tako very kindly my remark that he was "probably 
the only head of a state who t^ok 120 to 150 tablets a week and, in 
addition, received 8 to 10 weekly injections"# 

The continuous stimulation ^f the anti-mas pills that were used 
freauently during the period from Spring 1942 until Autumn 1944 produced 
a toxication of -Tedium strength which in Sen t ember 1944 was manifested 
by jaundice and dema c to the liver. Hitler admitted the possibility of 
such toxication by attempting to minimize the danger of any further 
damage to his health# Turin;; one of my visits he said tc me', "Doctor, 
something just occurred to me. This strychnine business can’t be too 
bad after all; my country'.: on in Styria eat it too and. feci fine after 
eating it* They fora a habit, starting from early youth, end after 
they have been taking it in increasing amounts for a while, they are 
able to stand, quite a, largo dose# I ! ve been told that the amount they 
take wculd kill r uersen who isn 1 1 used tc it#" I told Hitler thfct these 
people in Styria did net eat strychnine, but arsenic, and that they were 
called arsenic-eaters. Hitler said, "X always thought that they ata 
strychnine to stay alive, but I .uess you are right.. I am surprised that 
you know all these things* If you hadn’t told me otherwise, I would 
have oelieved. that they eat strychnine*'* 1 I told Hitler that this was 
not particularly exoert knowledge; that it was part of the general know- 
ledge of every doctor. Hitler then said, "Hell, my dear Doctor, you are 
well versed in everything# I am really very grateful to 'you for what 
you have already done for me.? 

Hitler exhibited a constant euphoria which became especially re- 
markable in the elation he showed when making decisions after political 
or military failures# This exaltation could very well be the effect of 
the strychnine and atropine cn a psychopathic constitution# A related 
effect was Hitler’s hypersensitivity to bright lights and tc string iwaells 
and tastes. Durin my first visit to Hitler, I observed his abnormal 
sensitivity to light, and this observation was confirmed in conversations 
with Hinge, Lehrs, and Arndt# Li age told me that for the past year and 
a half only one bulb had been burning in Hitler’s room# In a prison camp 
in September 1945, Darre, former Minister for Nutrition, told me the 
following story, which indicates an earlier existence of Hitler’s hyper- 
sensitivity; "One day after a conference in the Spring of 1932, Hitler 
us ~.c;ested that we go to a movie. I got tickets, and we were in the lobby 
of tne theater a few minutes before the beginning of the performance. 
Hitler did not want to go to our box immediately; he asked me to wait 
until the lights were out and the movie had started. Milo watching the 
show, Hitler seemed rather restless. Turin.- intermissions, when the 
lights were cn, he leaned back in his seat as far as possible and covered 
his face with one hand* ’'lien the film approached its end, Hitler asked 
tnat we leave the theater before the lights went on so that no one would 

* 3r Hofell was Hitler’s favorite physician# Brandt and Easselbach, 
two 0 tner personal doctors of Hitler, di spare < e Mo roll’s professional 
abilities and disapprove of him personally, as does Gicsing# 

** At another point, G-iesing said the following: "It is not known to 

me whether Horell gave Hitler any hormone injections. It would be im- 
portant to know whether any strong hormonal influence was introduced to 
supross female stigmata# On the occasion of the .physical, examination, 
neither a broad, pelvis, a strong development of the mammary glands, an 
ac-.iposity of the hips, nor any other female stignata were apparent# 
Neither wa's Hitler’s gait in any way effeminate." 
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recognize him. **e the:?, drove in his err to Dr Goebbels 1 home, as we 
had mado an ammoint :'ent to meet the Goebbels couple, who also had been 
in the theater. They had not yet arrived, so Hitler and I waited in 
front of the house. ‘Thenover anyone passed by, Hitler turned up the 
collar of his overcoat and pulled his hat ever his face. After a time, 
Hitler vent to the house door and asked me to stand in front of him so 
that nobody could see and recognize him* I did so, and r..i tier remained 
standing in the corner of the doorway with his face turned towards the 
house until Dr Go ebb els arrived* ? ' r e then vent upstairs. Hitler m s 
rather silent throughout tho evening and tried to hide a s trou. rest- 
lessness.” 



(2) Abstinence From Alcohol end Meeting 

Hitler’s abstinence from the use of alcohol and nicotine stands 
in contrast to his habitual use of drums and medicines. At the time that 
I was treating a cold of his**, he said to me, ^ell, Doctor, if alcohol 
is really food for a cold, 1 1 11 try a tprog, of course, normally I detest 
alcohol in every form. 1 don’t see what people see in wine; it*s too 
sour for me — I’d like to put supar in it. And beer is too bitter. At 
one time I occasionally drank a r;lass of beer before retiring, but I 
never could acquire any taste for it. The thin;-; I cannot stand at all 
is nicotine. In that respect, I share the tastes of Goethe, who onco 
said that the smell of tobacco *ts the worst smell of all. Besides, 
medicine has proved that nicotine has a mronounced detrimental effect 
upon people’s health, in that it loads. to an early hardening of the 
blood vessels and to cramps of the heart and brain vessels. I have read 
about young r>ep*ole f apparently healthy, who . all of a sudden dropmed dead 
from having smoked thirty or forty cigarettes a day.” 

discussed the subject for a while and Hitler said, ”Yes, 
tobacco and smokinc are the revenue of' tho redskin on the white nan for 
ha v inn broujit him firemter. One of the reasons for tho decadence and 
sterility of the Indians is their excessive use of nicotine. The fire- 
water of the whites has caused an even further decrea.se in the fertility 
of the women. ?r ith the addition of the other detrimental, features of 
civilization, the Indian race is now so far reduced that it is practically 
extinct. For will the American reservations save it from extinction if 
civilization is permitted to continue exercising its .harmful influence.” 

Hitler made no serious attempt to enforce amonm his entourage 
the abstinence that he himself practiced. 

(3) Vegetarianism 

Despite scientific proof, Hitler refused to believe there 
was such a thin,-: as a minimum requirement of urotein* He did not believe 
that his frequent feclinp of hun-.or resulted from a lack of protein in 
his diet. He preferred, instead, to try to sa.tisfy his hunger by eating 
three or four pieces of coke t^dee a day with his tee,. 

One day nitler asked me whether I knew that he was a vegetarian. 
I sain that I knew, rie told me that he had been a vegetarian from his early 
youth, and that, althou-ph he had occasionally oaten fish end e*u^s since 
then, he now omitted these items entirely from- his diet. I told Hitler 
that we humans, with our particular denture, digestive tract, and di restive 
juices, occupy a mlace midday between the purely herbivorous and the murely 
carnivorous animals, nitler replied that that ms not so; he had read the 
book of a famous professor who proved that the denture and digestive juices 
of human beings destined them to be vegetarians. I told Hitler that the 
maj ority of scientists did not a^ree with that vi ev. He went on to say 



* ~‘ r hen this cold first appeared, Hitler said, n "ell, now I’ve ca'u.ht 

a cold from the barber after all. That fellow has had a cold for five 
days and didn’t tell me anything about it. Ling©, you’ll see to it in 
the future that nobody comes in here with a cold,” 




that formerly all humans had "boon vegetarians; the use of meat vas a 
later detrimental feature of civilization. Sven today, he continued, 
the greater cart of the earth's population is vegetarian, since all 
Chinese and all Indians abstain from the eating of meat. I told Hitler 
that only parts of these t*ro great peoples were vegetarian and that, 
generally speeking, the greater mart of the earth* s population is not 
vegetarian." Hitler said 'that that could not be so; he would read the 
book over a gr in , end he would talk to ae about it another time# In any 
ca.se, he would continue to adhere to his vegetarian way of life 'Since 
he no longer had any desire for meat. 

Although Hitler frequently claimed that a vegetarian diet 
had increased his efficiency, the facts seem to contradict him. The 
records of his endurance in making speeches, in parading, and in travel- 
ing show that he -rust have been stronger and more efficient before his 
accession to mower. Until 1932* according to communications from Schaub 
and Lingo, Hitler had no knowledge of vegetarianism. Previous to that 
time, he ate lame amounts of moat — fat pork he was particularly fond 
of — and frequently had animal protein in some form for breakfast. It 
has to be considered an exception and almost a miracle that Hitler, de- 
spite his diet, preserved a considerable capacity for work. His ability 
to get along with very little sleep is also exceptional. His physical 
soundness may, in part, be an inheritance from his parents — his mother, 
Hlara Poelzl, was a peasant — and from his grandparents, particularly 
from his grandmother, :*rs Schicklgruber. 

Darre presumed a connection between Hitler's sudden adoption 
of a vegetarian diet and the suicide (?) of his niece, G-retl Haubal, in 
1932* If Larre r s presumption is correct, it is possible that Hitler be* 
lioved that as a vegetarian he would better be able to repress sexual 
desires he considered improper or excessively powerful. 

(4) Insomnia 



g.orcll to the contrary, Hitler's exhaustion did not result 
from overwork but from a lack of sleep. The amount of work that Hitler 
did was not so great as that done by a general staff officer. At least 
four or five hours of his day were wasted in repetitious conversations 
and monologues at meals and teas. It was in his sleeping habits that he 
violated sound hygienic rules. He completely reversed day and night. 

Fot only did he hold his staff meetings in the middle of every night, he 
even insisted that his entourage keep him company in a long nocturnal 
tea which followed each staff meeting. Hven after the tea, despite his 
fatigue, Hitler could not immediately find sleep# No medicines could 
.alleviate his chronic insomnia to any great extent, and he stubbornly 
refused to induce -a natural need for sloop by taking long walks, as he 
was advised to do. 

Hitler showed no consideration for his entourage in this 
matter; they had. to conform to his own unreasonable habits. I once 
asked Hitler whether it would be possible for him to omit his early 
morning tea so that he could go to bed immediately after the situation 
conference which would end at about two or three o'clock. He said, "Uoll, 
you know, Doctor, I've already tried that, but that way it's even harder 
for me to fall asleep.- I have to relax before I go to bed and talk about 
something different. Otherwise, I have the situation maps in the dark 
before my eyes, and ny brains keep on working. I can't get rid of the 
maps for hours. If I should turp on the light, I could draw exact maps 
of each army group; I know exactly where each division is. So it goes 
for hours, until I fall asleep at five or six. I know that thi,s is very 
annoying for my entourage, and I know that they have to keep the same 
hours that I do, but I can't help it* n 

(5) Hearing 

Uhen I was about to make a minor operation on Hitler's ear, 

I asked him whether I should apply a local anesthetic. He said, "No, 
Doctor, I'll be able to stand it. I've had to stand worse things in my 
life, and anyvF&y, I hope that this won't be too bad". (I performed several 
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small operations on his ear without anesthesia. As a patient he was 
quiet and not too sensitive.) 

In mid-August 1944, after his hearing had improved considerably, 
Hitler to id me the f ollOT-ring: "H^v that, my hearing is better, all voices 

and noises seem to be even louder than before (20 July)," I explained to 
him that this was a normal development commonly accompanying recovery from 
ca.ses of temporary n r martial deafness# In approximately the f^llonn.-. 
words, Hitler told mo/ "I remember now, very clearly, a similar phenomenon 
which I experienced at the age of 13 or l4 for about three months. It 
occasionally happened in school that all of a sude en I heard the teacher's 
voice became very loud and resounding* It seemed to me ten times as loud 
as usual. At the same time, the teacher's head would grow bi. : „,er and 
bigger and seemed to be moving tevards T tfhen I turned my eyed away, the 
cupboard end the blackboard ■w'uld appear to be crooked and leaning over. 

I would feel slimhtly anxious, and in my head I'd feel a pressure and hear 
a sort of humming. These phenomena would disappear after a fe ,T minutes, 
and I'd hear and see everything normally again. All this was not caused 
by a fear of particularly difficult classes, for it also happened during 
classes for which I i©,s well prepared. 11 I explained those phenomena- to 
Hitler as slight puberty disturbances and did net tell him anythin^ about 
their psychiatric significance. 

(6) Interest in Hodical Hatters 

Hitler's general knowledge of medical matters ’■'as remarkable. 

He understood the connection between the clotting of blood and the throm- 
bocytes, the influonco of nicotine on the coronary vessels of the heart, 
and the possible connection between an^ inflammation of the maxillary 
cavity and the condition of the teeth* He also had a competent layman's 
knowledge of sulfa drugs and penicillin* His opinions and remarks on 
matters in which he was prejudiced — on vegetarianism, for example — 
were uttered in such a dogmatic .manner and with so much authority that 
it was lost labor, in most cases, to try to expose even the most apparent 
nonsense* On the other hand, he had a good understanding of medical 
questions new to him as I was able to notice when I talked to him about 
a book on autotherapy which I knew he had read only once* 

One time, when I was in the Bunker for an examination 0/ Hitler's 
ears, he said to me, "Tell no, Toctor, how lar^.e is an oar drum such as 

mine, and of what does it consist? 11 I exolained it to him. Hitler then 

asked me about the sense of equilibrium, which I also explained. After 
I had examined both his cars with the mirror, Hitler asked me how I could 
see so well in the depths of the car through such a small hole in the 
mirror. He said, "I would like to take a lo r k at an ear drum too. n He 
put on my mirror and I put the funnel in lingo's ri : .ht ear. Hitler said 
that he could not see Lingo's oar drum. I brought the otoscope from the 
office and introduced it into Lings' s right ear. Hitler said, "Oh yes, 
now I can sec something. I see clearly that little light-yellow line. 

That must be the famous hammer-handle. The other thing I can see too, 
the little speck of light up front (a reflex)*" Ee than locked in Linde's 

left ear and said that he saw the ear drum there too. Next, he took ail 

the tuning-forks in his hands and experimented with the whole set on 
Lincc. Ho also timed Lings' s responses with the stopwatch. (Linge told 
me later that that evening Hitlor looked into his, Fehr T s, and Arndt's 
cars through the mirror.) Hitler asked me whether I could get him a 
little textbook on otology, and I brought him the book two days later. 

(7) Other Remarks 

I told Hitler, "I consider it advisable that you spend six to 
eight days quietly in bed." Hitler replied, "Brandt and Easselbach have 
already told mo the same thing;, but my dear Lostor, that is impossible. 

You ana the others have all agreed that you want to make a sick man of 
me, but I feel well enough not to need bod rest. I've told the others 
■ already that I'm going to rest more and sleep longer, but my worries and 
the present events won't allow me to take it easy. I have a lot of work 
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to c'o ripht now, and I cannot receive visitors in "bed* In the next few 
days I’m expecting so *10 important oral reports, and besides, it’s possible 
that foreign visitors might cone here. It would look ridiculous if I 
were lying in bed while 1 ’ m in good health* ” 

Hitler was constantly preoccupied with the idea of an early 
death. In the Autumn of 19'-U,he repeatedly stated that he had only two 
or three years to live* ro believed, however, that by that time he would 
have achieved final victory in the war and that he would have lea ano. 
united the German people to a point where others could continue the task* 

On the occasion of a visit of Professor von Sicken to Hitler/ 1 s he&d-^ 
quarters at Bastenburg, a conversation on this subject took place* Hitler 
greeted von Sicken end said, ”Hy dear Professor, you had to make a long 
trip to sec me, but I’m clad that you lo^k so well* Tell me, how old are 
you now?” Yon Eickcn replied, Tt Seventy > my Puehror, and I’m going on 
seventy-one.” Hitler then said, ” T ' r ell, I .mess I won’t become that old* 

I’m eaten up by worry, sorrow, and bother, and I haven’t more than two 
yeans to live.” ^on Dickon tried to dissuade Hitler from that belief but 
Hitler retorted, ”Ky dear Professor, I shall be able to last out the two 
or three years I yet have to live and work for my people* Then the others 
will have to find the way to carry on the work*” 

Hitler was certainly a highly psychopathic person, a men who 
could not be convinced, even when all facts spoke a.vainst him. From 
Hitler’s constitutional psychopathy, and from his firm conviction that 
he knew- and was able to do everything better than others, originated a 
strong neuropathy. The stress he laid on observing his digestion in- 
dicates neuropathy, as does his frequent observation of his pulse, his 
constant preoccupation with the idea of an early death, his addiction 
to all sorts of medicines, and his constant sleeplessness* 

c. Hitler and Hi s Entourage 

I do not know ^ho made the selections for Hitler’s personal staff. 

In any case, none of the selections *»as worth much. Schaub and Linge had 
long been confidants of Hitler and so, despite their limited intelligence, 
background, and,- training, they occupied e position of special favor. The 
military adjutants were well-trained staff officers and well mannered; 
but none of the three known to me, not even the two chief adjutants, 
Schinundt end Burmdorff, represented the type of intellectual soldier 
needed in their positions. The military adjutants were good soldiers and 
were more than ready to shoulder responsibility, but they were given ex- 
tremely limited and unimportant duties which occupied them only a fe^r 
hours of each day. The three representatives of the SS, Fe : ;elein, 
Guentzsche, and Pattenhuber, were so far below the* decent average that 
they hardly deserve to be mentioned. The cuality of the rest of the staff 
is represented by the figure of the FSKE (llazi btor Transportation Or- 
ganization) adjutant, Albert Hermann, brother of Heichslciter Martin 
3ormann* He was Schaub 1 s deputy and, intellectually, was almost as in- 
significant as Schaub himself. These were the people in whom Hitler had 
unlimited faith, and into whose trust was placed knowledge of the esact de- 
tails of Hitler 1 s plans and actions. These people were also the ones who 
pursued the glorification of Hitler to the point of outright adoration* 

There are various reasons to explain why Hitler kept himself sur- 
rounded by these inferior men* For one thing, his knowledge of hunrin 
nature was very slight; he never fully realized what terrible specimens 
these creatures were. Then too, he had a vague but strong* feeling of 
gratitude for all those he though^ had helped him in any way* Ee showed 
a great weakness in his unwillingness to reject anyone who could make a 
claim for his gratitude* Once Hitler had fully accepted a man, he showed 
what his entourage called a ’’Hibelungen fidelity”* To Mussolini, for 
example, Hitler 'remained loyal, despite Mussolini’s many failures* T/hen, 
upon Mussolini 1 s insistence, the planned operations in Africa for 19^0 
were abandoned — a gr^ve tactical and political error — Hitler’s show 
of fidelity became an absurdity. Hitler’s friendship with Mussolini was 
o.urablo and unselfish, while Mussolini was quite selfish* 
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In re .card to the inferiority of Hitlers entourage, it must finally 
he stated that Hitler was, after all, too much of a dominating personality 
and too firmly convinced that his opinions were absolutely right to be 
able to tolerate the constant presence of any person with intelligence 
or talent approximating his own. Eis despotic nature, characterized by 
the domination of severe psychopathic tendencies and a* stubborn, fanatic 
will over hi ill y developed mental qualities, did not allow him to consort 
,r ith equals whose opinions slight differ basically from his own* Hitler 
never felt the- need of a friend, nor did he ever keep in his company any- 
one capable enough to be trained to succeed him*. Because he was Burrounde 
by people with whom he had little in common, Hitler appeared to the out- 
sider a great and lonely idealist. To be sure, hitler was frequently 
alone and lonely, but that was by his own choice; he never wanted to be 
merely a primus inter '-.ares. 

Partly because the little, ordinary people of his entourage re- 
spectfully and reverentially kept their distance from Hitler, never talk- 
ing back to him. and never presenting their ora view on any point, Hitler 
showed himself tenderhearted and poo etna tured to thorn, and was not at all 
tyrannical* During the times I was in Hitler’s presence, even When things 
went vrom, I have never hoard him say a harsh or rough *rord to his ad- 
jutants, his valets, or others of his entourage* He could display reat 
friendliness and concern for the people of his ontoura c* Por example, 
he gave Fe.gelein an unmerited decoration Ion.-, after Fe geloin had last 
been on the battlefield* To liorell he gave advancement and extravagant 
praise as ^the best doctor 1 ’, ?, the greatest scientist, whose excellent 
therapeutic methods vrili most certainly prevail against the resistance 
of all the other medical men*# hy ora promotion came despite the fact 
that I had quarreled with Himmler and Bormann; the promotion was even 
made in 3ormann f s presence* Indeed, the 'frequent bestowal of hi t ..h titles 
on inconrpetent people ma&e one think of a parvenu society* On the other 
hand, he could quickly change to the other extreme and show ice-cold 
cruelty to former collaborators and friends; he showed such reversals 
of feeling in ordering the arrest of Prince Philip of Hesse, and in 
passing the death sentence on Professor Brandt. 

Not only those who contradicted Hitler met with his disapproval — 
he wade an exception in my case, and occasionally allowed ne to argue 
with him — but even those who were simply the carriers of bad nevrs 
became more or less discredited with him, and found that their chances 
for advancement were considerably lessened. As a result, the facts of 
a report frequently were embellished before the report was presented to 
him. The embellishment often consisted' of improvised statistics, for 
Hitler liked end was impressed by expressions involving percentages end 
other numerical data. , 

Bven though Hitler sometimes allowed me to contradict him in our 
conversations, I noticed that he often had to make an effort to control 
his temper when a difference in opinion become apparent. On one occasion, 
1 disagreed with him during the course of a conversation on the use of 
Ukrainian agricultural workers in Germany. A friend of mine, a medical 
examiner working in Bast Prussia, had told me that he and many other 
examiners had rejected almost half of their shipments of the Ukrainian 
workers because of old age, physical disability, or tuberculosis. As I 
remember, of the 800,000 workers Sauckel reported in use, not quite 
^400,000 were capable of work. */hen I told Hitler these facts, he abruptly 
ended the conversation, remarking that he was going to mot the figures 
once more. 

Hitler and I also had a discussion of education, a subject on 
which vre held differing opinions. Finally, Hitler interrupted me and, 
in approximately the following words, said, ff Yes, what you suggest might 
have been all right in other times, but now vre need a different kind of 
education, one which leads to a uniformly conscious Germanism and to a 
uniform feeling of superiority over everyone else. Just in this respect, 
the youthful leader is tho best loader. It is up to us to train a suf- 
ficient number of these youth leaders, and it would be sad indeed if the 
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Hitler Ju.'end did not at tAMM M I set for it. The academic 

youth, too, will one clay realize that todr.y's principles of education are 
hotter and more just than those of yesterday. I don't want intellectual 
qualities to he preponderant in our youth, and I don't want our youth to 
he judged exclusively hy these qualities. I very definitely place the 
education of the hody and of the . character in the foreground; and I have 
reports from everywhere that our youth considers this education in. con- 
formity with Germanic traditions, and likes it,' 1 I realized then that 
Hitler did not at all care to he influenced hy any arguments; he cuite 
simply insisted on advancing the same point of view a t ;ain and again he- 
cause it was his own and, therefore, was the right one, 

d# Hitler and the *far 
(l) Russia 



Hitler suddenly started talking about Russia. He said, f I 
took up the fight against the Bolshevist Moloch in June 1941, and I am 
, :; oing to finish it victoriously. The only adversary who is my equal, in 
a way, is Stalin, I have to admit my admiration for what he has made of 
Russia and for his military .accomplishments, Nevertheless, in the end, 
the Bolshevist wave will he broken hy the iron ideology of National 
Socialism, and I shall crush this Has tern Asiatic breed, lly other ad- 
versaries, Churchill and Roosevelt, are of little account, either po- 
litically or militarily, England will fall apart completely, and America 
will gobble up the pieces of the British Empire, which will then he a 
thing of the past, I don't understand the stupidity of these people. 

They don't sec the Bolshevist danger; they don't see that they are cutting 
off the limb they're sitting on, I wish that these two powers would 
realize, before it's too late, that they are- fight in on the wrong side. 

I can see that X shall ho the one who 1 11 tb the scale (Zucngelein an der 
Vaago) when the time comes for a decision between the Russians on the one 
side and the Anglo-Americans on the other. Providence has shown me that 
you cannot make any agreements with Bolshevism. I shall never come to 
terms with Russia." Since these ideas were completely alien to my mind, 

I made no remarks about them. 

(2) Stalingrad 



I asked Hitler to tell me what had been the reasons for the 
Stalingrad disaster. Hitler said, "lector, don’t believe a word of what 
the others are saying. It wasn't that faulty intelligence work left us 
uninformed of the lar- e Russian tro^p concentration on the left bank of 
the Volga, nor was it that the Russians took us by surprise, nor Vas it 
the hardships of winter# I had taken everything into account; I wanted 
to fight and to force the decision right there. But just when the situation 
around Stalingrad deteriorated in December 1942, the Luft^raffe left me 
in the lurch, although Go e ring had told me that he could guarantee the 
complete air support of the Sixth Army at Stalingrad for at least six to 
eight weeks. By the time the- first indication of the Luftwaffe's failure 
appeared, it was too late to do anything about air support. In addition 
to that, it happened that during the critical days at Stalingrad, when 
neither the Italians in the North nor the Rumanians in the South could 
hold the line, I could not bo reached because 1 was traveling in my 
special train. Dor about 24 hours I wasn't able to lead the battle in 
person, and when I heard about the* disaster, it was already too late." 

I asked Hitler whether the commander of the army group did not have the 
authority to commit reserves on his own responsibility in a particularly 
critical situation. Hitler answered in an an, ry voice, "No, Doctor, that 
cannot be done. I am the one who leads the Army, and I believe that I am 
a better commander in chief than those people in front of me# It's I 
who am the motor that drives everything, and it's I who know everything. 

It's a tremendous task for me to have to make all the final decisions, 
but at such an' important era in the life of a people, the head of the 
state has to pass the last judgement on all matters, even on those that 
seem to be of minor importance# The fortunes of war frequently deal out 
reverses like Stalingrad. I know that Providence has provided our ad- 
versaries with them in abundance up to now, and will continue to do so#” 
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In my thoughts, I reviewed the situations in the Crimea and near 
Cherkasi, and the difficult position of the Baltic divisions. I don’t 
know what Hitler thought about my nrolonced silence, but he took leave of 
me rather suddenly and said only, ”Go^d-by, Doctor.” 



(3) Isolation in Rastcivourg 



After 1943, Hitler made no more flights to the front or 
trims to industrial areas. He did not undertake his voluntary isolation 
at Rastenburg because he was overly considerate of his own safety, for 
as leto as 15 September 1944, attended by only a few bodyguards, he walked 
through a large crowd of people end permitted himself to be photographed 
rsneatodly. Hitler, though he was a man of action and will power, was 
not able to face the horrors and miseries that the exigencies of war 
produced at the front anc* among the civilian population. Living in his 
shelter, he learned all the news, of successes and of failures, from the 
radio and the telegraph, and never from personal inspections of the 
situation! nor through personal experience. 3von within the Holf sschan2e 
headquarters in Rastenburg, ho stayed inside his own air raid shelter 
although the headquarters was never attacked from the air. The shelter 
was the only mla.ee where he felt well and was able to work. 

(4) Refusal to Leave Rastenburg 

Hitler sa.id, n Trom a medical and clinical point of view 
you are probably ri«,ht, Doctor; but for political reasons I cannot leave 
my headquarters. If I left, the people here in Hast Prussia would be 
justified in thinking that I ms abandoning them to the Russians. Bven 
if I were to leave in the most secretive way, the people would somehow 
come to know about it, and there would be unnecessary bad feelings amon. 
then. Once before, in 1914 a$d 1915* the poor people here have experienced 
the Russian terror; I want to spare them a second tine. I can’t go to 
Berlin, because the Bnglish and Americans would soon find out about my 
presence there, and thus I would cause the Berlin population to suffer 
from increased bombings. I can’t mo to the Obersalzberm either, because 
the peomle would think that I was retiring to my private estate, and that 
I had left the conduct of the war to the generals, and political affairs 
•to the members of the cabinet. Eobody out there knows that when I go to 
the Obersalzberm I take the whole chancellery, the Party Headquarters, 
the General Staff , and the High Command with me, and all of us sla-ve there 
just as much as here. It r s true that if the climate here in Bast Prussia 
weren’t so humid, I’d mrobably be better by now; but I have to stay here 
for the time being. My health doesn’t count when the whole nation’s 
existence is at stake.” 



(5) Prohibition of Furloughs 



Hitler found it ridiculous for anyone to criticize his sup- 
pression of furloughs, since he himself had not taken a rest for years, 
and was near exhaustion as a result of the continuous strain. He said 
to me, n I can’t understand tho way these fools think — as thou h in 
this war anyone could claim even well-deserved rights. All of us have 
only duties. Providence has imposed upon me the obligation to lead 
Germany no matter whether I got my rest or break down — and then these 
little creatures, little wheels in the hu« e machine, come alon^ and ask 
if they may stop working.’ 1 

(6) 20 July 

An SS adjutant came and reported that Kelldorf had confessed. 

He handed Hitler a document — apparently the report of the interrogation — 
and Lin,;e ,vav c Hitler his classes. Hitler read the document and then said, 
"Yes, I wouldn't have thought that Helldorf was such a scoundrel. He's 
always been frivolous, it's true — always running up parnblinr debts. 

At least four or five times I've paid his debts for him, and they were 
rarely less than 100,000 narks. It ws a mistake to (.rive him a job in 
the secret service, A pamblor like him is an easy prey for counter- 
espionage, and the British socret service mrobably paid him better vanes 
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and even higher gambling debts than I did# I feel sorry for his wife 
and his nice children, hut this Augean 6 table has to he swept with an 
iron broom, no quarter given. If I don't root out these traitors com- 
pletely, there ^i.jht he more of these damned, things, and the ooor Ger- 
man soldier up there on the line has to nay with his life for the stu- 
pidity of these people . I'm really thankful to Rehmer, who mastered 
the situation so quickly up there in Berlin# *’ r hat I no' d is r. ore of 
that kind of excellent and' politically clever officers, and then I 
wouldn’t he afraid of the future. But this hunch of cowards in Berlin 
sends me' this even more cowardly Stauf f enher, ♦ If he had at least been 
enough of a man to stay next to me with his briefcase — hut as it is, 
the bullet that hit him was really wasted. I have often wondered what 
these people wanted. To end the war and then have their government of 
jokers start peace negotiations with the enemy because their hunch was 
too cowardly and t^o incapable to go On with the war ? As though kr 
Staling Hr Churchill and Hr Roosevelt would have given a hoct about our 
sudden desire for peace. The Russian’s world have boon in Berlin with- 
in eight days, and that would have been the end of Germany forever. n 

(7) Attitude in February 

Hitler and I sat down on e bench in the comer. He seemed 
more aged and stooped than ever. His face was pale as usual, and he had 
large bags under his eyes; his hands too were pale and the fingernails 
bloodless. Ho spoke clearly but in very low tones. I immediately noticed 
the stron* tremor of the left arm and hand. Because the tremor increased 
when- the hand was not supported, Hitler kept his arm on the table or his 
hand on the bench throughout the conversation. I had the impression that 
Hitler was exhausted and rather absent-minded, and no longer concentrated 
veil* Twice he asked me where my family lived, and twice. I told him that 
they lived in Krefeld. Just after I had answered his question the second 
time, he suddenly began to talk about the war. He said, ’’’fell, Germany 
is in a difficult position, but I’ll master the situation. The An,;lo- 
Americans will fine 1 that they’re very much mistaken in thinking that their 
victory is certain. Thov ! re g*oin-:: to have a tou :h time. I’m goilu to 
commit my V-weapons sonn, and then the war will be brought to a glorious 
end. The problem of atom splitting has been solved a lon.r, time ago, and 
it has been sn far developed that we can make use of this energy for 
weapons. These people are -goinr to see something. This is the weapon 
of the future, and. with it Germany’s future is secured too. Providence 
has already shown me this, last and victorious road, and I know that the 
final turn of fortune is about to come." Hitler said those things mainly 
to himself, locking at a point on the floor. The tremor of the ieft arm 
was clearly apparent when he let the arm harur. Then he asked me a ain 
where my family was. I repeated that they were in Href eld, and he said, 
"Nothing can hapoen to them there, that is certain. The ~est T %11 will 
hold, absolutely, and. our weapon will decide the war in no time at all. 
Doctor, I want you to believe firmly that this is so. M Ke looked, at the 
floor for some time, and then suddenly be. an to speak again. "If the war 
should take an unfavorable turn after all — well, all of us will have to 
mo down in a decent manner* I shall place myself at the head of my troops 
and die as a soldier. But Providence has led me safely so far, and I 
shall go my prescribed road no matter what happens." He stood up quickly 
and extended his hand, looking past me into empty space. He did not say 
anything more, but walked away with tired steps towards a lar-.e open 
door where Lin e was waiting for him. 

6. Haeselbach: Hitler 

a. Knowl edge and kental Capacity 

Hitler’s general knowing ... © was amazing in view of the fact that he 
had not attended even high school. As he matured, a tremendous thirst 
for knowledge, an indefatigable diligence, and an enviable memory furnished 
him sufficient knowledge to dominate every discussion, and to express well- 
founded, if sometimes rather surprising ideas in many fields. 

Conforming with his task as a politician, his main interest lay in 
the field of history, which he made the basis of his political view. and 




intentions. Besides Austrian history and the no re recent history of 
Bavaria, he was especially interested in the history of Rone, the .crept 
German emperors, Prince Eugene, Frederick the Greet, and Napoleon. He 
pondered again and again over the connections and continuity of European 
history, such es the impressive a chievements of the Papacy, the recurrin.-, 
menace of Asian’s masses against Europe, the power and greatness of the 
German emperors of the Riddle Aces with their mistaken ur-.e for expansion 
toi.ra.rc 1 . the South (Bran- nach Sued'en) , the history of national unification 
in Germany and Italy, and the consistency and. unity — vrhich he found, en- 
viable — of the British policy. On these occasions, he liked, to criticize 
the teaching of history in most schools, which neglected basis trends in 
favor of the biography of sin le monarchs and insignificant dates. 

Hitler’s knowledge in the field of history of art was equally ex- 
tensive. He ’mew details of the life and works of most great painters, 
sculptors, and architects. * hen differences in opinion had to be decided 
throu.ch consultation of the encyclopedia, Hitler was right most of the 
time. Occasionally, I myself did not believe that he was right in statin*: 
a certain fact, or that he could be familiar with a certain detail, but I 
have always been able to convince myself that what he had said was so. 

Hitler’s knowledge in the military field was also astonishing. 

The officers of his staff a ain and a, ain were surprised to find how 
accurately Hitler was informed on the caliber, mechanism, range, armament, 
and speed of German and foreign military eouipment, details of fortifica- 
tions, and the like. ’ her. new weapons or vehicles were demonstrated, with 
an astonishing intuition he recognized their structural advantages and 
disadvantages, and frequently .iiB.de useful suggestions for their improve- 
ment. Technical details of automobile and airolane motors were well 
known to him. He also showed vivid interest in technical problems re- 
lating to the production of substitutes. Although, he was informed about 
them, he did not pay much attention to other technical problems such as 
high frequency end atomic physics. He recognized their importance in the 
military field only after the progress of our adversaries in these fields 
had gained for them decisive influence in the air and sea war6. 

Questions in the medical end biological domains aroused his in- 
terest greatly. His knowled- e of facts in this field was also above the 
layman's. He always had reports on new developments submitted! to him, 
and wished to be furnished medical literature on them. Fe did not, how- 
ever, pretend to he.ve expert knowled e, nor did he try to influence the 
experts' work; he wanted only to be informed as much as possible about the eff 
of drugs , etc. It ’•■as in keeping with his critical attitude towards medical 
problems that he rejected all quackery, and recognized the successes of 
scientific medicine, ad.vocatin. , for instance, prophylactic vaccinations 
on the basis of their success during ’orld Far I. In other respects, he 
had preconceived opinions which he refused to abandon, like the erroneous 
notion that man is naturally vegetarian, and therefore more efficient 
when living on vegetable fo-ds than when usin a mixed diet. 

Hitler occupied himself intensely with the great philosophers. 

Ho was attracted, particularly by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Also he 
devoted much time to astronomy, prehistoric research, geography, and 
physics. Theology, jurisprudence, iathematics , and other branches of 
science attracted him less, although his knowledge in these fields also 
surpassed that of the man with an average background. Actually, there 
was nothin-: that did not arouse his interest when he was confronted with 
it as a problem. 

Hitler acquired the bulk of his knowledge through independent 
reading. He said, occasionally that he never let a day pass without 
working his way through some bock containing some essential knowledge. 

He did this in peace and war during the late hours of the evening and 
the early morning, the only time of the day that he was alone. His 
emory was dependable in regard to names and numbers as well es everts 
ai d their cor text. 



In contrast to other people who are gifted with an excellent 
memory , Hitler used quotations rarely, ' either in his speeches or in 





casual conversation. He orobably considered himself above using this 
kind of intellectual support. However, he knew the classics well, partly 
from the stage, and partly from his readings in his youth, although they 
played little part in his later life. Sometimes he would express regret 
that English history had been glorified by Shakespeare, whereas in Ger- 
many, Schiller had dealt with people like T,T illiam Tell, Joan of Arc, and 
Hary StuaTt*. He hoped that some day a talented playwright would occupy 
himself with the history of the Gorman emperors of the Kiddle Aces. Hitler 
had no understanding of poetry, especially lyric poetry. 

He rejected the reading of novels and lighter material as a waste 
of time. However, he felt obligated to look through the more important 
German ne^suaoers and periodicals. He influenced the content of the Ger- 
man uress considerably up to the past years. Besides the Goman o&pers, 
he had. English, American, and Trench papers read to him regularly; he 
had a smattering of English and Trench from grammar school, which he 
supplemented by having British and Trench films shown to him with the 
original sound track. 

Hitler’s power of judgment was excellent and his logic good, ex- 
cept when prejudices or emotional factors influenced, and sometimes deter- 
mined hie views and decisions. In these cases, he would allow himself 
to be ca-rried away and make irresponsible remarks which might have caused 
people who did not know him to doubt his perception in judgment. The 
topics he would treat in this manner were law as handled by the legal 
profession, whose representatives he condemned as a .-roup; the intellectual 
and moral degeneration of royal families; and the narrow-mindedness of 
the teachers in colleges and universities, who, in his opinion, considered 
their main task to cling to their own theories, and therefore were op- 
posed to scientific progress. Along with these belong his statements on 
the Jews, who, he said, were cunning, but stupid and unproductive, and 
his views on the intellectuals, whom he liked to criticize in an exag- 
gerated manner. Such statements, so much in contrast to his omen— minded- 
ness and critical capacities, were always based on some psychical trauma. 
Since the effect of these traumata was always present, it was impossible 
for anyone to induce Hitler to change his views through lo ical arguments. 
Anyone who made suggestions tending to suggest a mere cautious attitude 
usually fell into disgrace, and contrary to the desired effect, a stronger 
fixation to the prejudices was produced. 

The spetd of Hitler’s mental processes was amazing. He was never 
at a loss for a fitting retort, and his presence of mind permitted him 
to master every situation. 

b* Entourage 



Hitler repeatedly asserted that one of his outstanding abilities 
was his knowledge of human nature, and that only a short appraisal was 
necessary for him to ascertain a person’s qualities end the kind of job 
for which he was best fitted. Prom the beginning, the choice of col- 
laborators seems to make rather doubtful the accuracy of this conviction. 
One would assume that a man in Hitler’s position would try to surround 
himself with intelligent , experienced, and reliable people, yet he made 
iiartin Bormann his closest and most trusted noli ti cal advisor, Schaub his 
chief adjutant, and i’iorell his personal ohysician. He tolerat ed as his 
frecuent and always welcome guests people like Heinrich Hoffmann, Hermann 
- j Sser, and Adolf ^a-iner, men whom the German oeople would rather not have 
seen in the environment of their Fuehrer. Frequently Hitler had pointed 
with pride and satisfaction to the ”01 d Guard” of his Heichsleiters and 
Gauleiters, men who, according; to him, had in the purity of character and 
excellence of their abilities no counterpart in history. He made these 
statements even after the German peoole had become fully aware of the 
failures of many of these men in their mublic and private life. The 
most important positions wore filled by men incapable of competent action, 
men like Eibbentrop, Hess, Trick, Rust, Axmann , and others; and on the 
ctner hand. Hitler unde res ti^a ted his opponents. 

A clear-cut answer cannot be given for these errors in judgment, 
nitler was certainly convinced of the loyalty of his corps of political 
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leaders, but he did not consider their competence adequate, Eowor, 
he could not ,*et himself to make any major changes* All his life, and 
particularly after Morld r : ar I, r.itler was dominates "by a pronounced 
feeling of Eameradschaft , . of a feeling of loyalty and gratitude to the 
men who, during the era of struggle and persecution, had teen his faith- 
ful fxisnfts and' had made heavy sacrifices. Therefore, he had no under- 
standing for Mussolini 1 s method of changing collaborators frequently. 

In this respect, the fact that Hitler had extremely conservative 
hatits played a f.reat part. Just as he did not want any changes in^his 
daily routine, taking the same walk every day, wearing the same kind of 
outmoded hat, visiting the same restaurants through the years, and keep- 
ing his Munich apartment despite its grea.t deficiencies, just so did he 
tend to avoid par tint.; from the men to whom he had 'become accustomed. 

Still, he would have taken such a step had he "been capable of seeing the 
full incompetence and repulsiveness of his entourage; he called Ribben- 
trop a second Bismarck and Mo roll an unusually capable, doctor and scientist. 
He did remark occasionally that he was aware that not all of his old com- 
rades- in-arras were angels, which was only natural since they were fight- 
in/; men. 



In some cases, however, one must assume that Hitler was capable 
of repressing, as it were, a correct, but inconvenient, opinion, so that 
he could justify to "himself tho retention of men he considered useful 
and loyal. (This is paralleled in 19^5 by the manner in which he main- 
tained against his better knowledge his unshakable belief in final victory.) 

In addition, his attitude towards others was influenced by his 
belief in his own extraordinary Qualities, necessitating application of 
lower standards to other men, although sometimes his demands on them 
were limitless. Eis opinion that a .Treat man ou^ht to have insignificant 
female companions may hero been similarly applied to his entourage. It 
may also be that he needed unassuming, uncritical men around him as a 
practice audience for the exposition of his ideas. He we is prejudiced 
from his youth against the bourgeois intelligentsia, so that he did not 
want men as collaborators who had cone through tho usual professional 
training. Instead, he was attracted by men who had been thrown off the 
normal path and achieved success solely through their own efforts, as 
he had. . 

c. Religion 

Hitler ms considered by many people in Germany and abroad to be 
a declared enemy of Christianity, if not an atheist. Those who had the 
experience of seeing him relaxed and aviay from his official places of 
duty, however, will confirm that he was actually a religious person, or 
at least a man seekin L religious clarity. 

Before the war, Hitler frequently showed an interest in religious 
problems. He recognized without reservation the necessity of satisfying: 
tho religious needs of the people, at least these of the simple man in 
the street. He knew only too well that the party and its mass activities 
could never serve es a surrogate for the Church. He remarked occasionally 
that he would refuse to be deified after his death, as was Lenin by the 
Bolsheviks. In talks lasting for hours, he discussed possibilities for 
bridging the confessional schism in Germany, and for the establishment 
of a religion compatible with the modern German* s’ character and ideology. 
That he himself did not have the qualities of a religious reformer, he 
knew and expressed frequently. Consequently, he was desirous of suitable 
suggestions, but did not receive any. 

In Christ, he saw a unique personality whose ideas and actions 
had, according to Hitler, been dogmatically distorted by the Church and 
thus handed down to posterity. He said Christ had been of Galilean ori- 1 
gin and f therefore, Aryan, and should be admired not only for his creation 
of a new ethical concepts, but also as a great leader of the people against 
the power and tyranny of the demoralized Pharisees. Before the war, 




Hitler once att.enq.ea the Passion Play at Oberaamergau. He was strongly 
impressed, not only “by the touchingly plain presentation of the'' story, 
hut also becausb he saw in it an unintentional, and, therefore, particular- 
ly effective anti-Hebraic demonstration. 

In a small circle, Hitler would sometimes express himself in sharp 
words against some of the Christian dogmas . In re -ard to the communion 
for instance, he professed a lack of understanding for the fa,ct that a 
person had to consume his Lord in order to achieve a spiritual union with 
him* In the same manner , the dogma of the immaculate conception and the 
symbol of the Lamb of God provoked his criticism. Indulgence he rejected 
violently as a means of blackmail, and confession as an attempt to satisfy 
repressed desires by devious moans. 

Hitler defined the Papacy as a political, instrument of povrer unique 
in history, whose consistency and skill in the prosecution of its aims he 
admired* Hoover, he did consider it his task to eliminate political 
Catholicism in Germany. Luther, whom he considered one of the greatest 
Germans of all times, he blamed for not having gone all the way in his 
attempt to free the Germans from Pome’s grip; he had thus caused great 
misery to Germany. 



Hitler had an aversion to the clergy of all denominations* He 
kept all priests and ministers away from himself; he regarded their pro- 
fession as unmanly. Consequently, he met mrobably only very few leading 
and well-bred clerical men, and orobably hardly ever heard a good Pro- 
testant sermon. It is true that he was not partial in his aversion to 
religious dogmas and ceremonies, as shewn by the fact that he rejected 
the ceremonial meetings of the Gottglaeubir e (Believers in God). He 
once remarked, however, that the Christian baptism of Goering* s child 
was preferable to the Got tglaeub i me baptism used by Rudolf Hess. 

Since the funeral rites of nindenbur.g, participation by the 
clergy in political ceremonies of the State had been prohibited. Con- 
trary to the reports of the foreign press, however, no obstacles were 
placed in the way of religious services and their communicants, neither 
before nor during the war, unless political utterances on the part of 
the ministers caused the State to interfere. 

Hitler regretted greatly the German churches 1 attitude of enmity 
toward Rational Socialism. Ho regretted the fact that before Vorld -\ r ar 
I the efforts to create a unified German State Church had failed because 
of the attitude of the Laendor. he envied other countries, like Lngland 
for instance, where the Church was a skillful sunoortcr of the Govern— 
mentis policy. Hitler held the German clergy responsible for the feilure 
of the State and Church to cooperate closely and profitably in Germany 
after 19-33* He accused thorn of having entered into the political domain 
instead of confining themselves to their proper tasks. T 7hen the strumvle 
became more heated on both sides, he even approved the arrests of numerous 
clerical men who had the courage to aepress their convictions. The fre- 
quent, and'-in his eyes hypocritical atta.cks of the Anglican Church against 
National Socialism, and its prayers for a Bolshevik victory, quite 
naturally influenced his anti— ecclesiastical views. He regarded the clergy’s 
struggle against the National Socialist State as treasonable for the reason 
that the State was not only collecting the church tax for them, but even 
paid them an annual subsidy of approximately 300,000,000 narks, thus en- 
suring their existence. 

Despite all this, it is true that Hitler did not draw a complete 
dividing line between himself end the Church until the end. The reason 
he paid his church tax every year was based -probably more on political 
expediency than on a desire to belong or a feeling of loyal ty to the 
Church. On the other, hand, in spite of the increasing soverity of his 
struggle against the Church and its representatives, it can be said that 
nitler 1 s expressions in his speeches of a devout trust in Providence were 
hoa,rtfelt, and should refute the theory that Hitler was an atheist. 
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cl . The Arts 

Hitler was convinced that he would have been a Bauneister (master 
builder) if fate had not led him into politics. He was obviously not 
only extremely interested in architecture, but also definitely gifted for 
its artistic end technical problems# In his early youth, his talent as 
a draftsman expressed itself more and more with .architectural themes. 

So far as is known to me, most of the water colors with which he made a 
living in Tr ionna and Munich represented well— kno*/n buildings, attractive 
town views, and the like. Later too, as chancellor, no frequently picked 
up pen or pencil in order to sketch quickly and with a few sure lines an 
architectural project he had in mind.*. Occupation with architectural blue- 
prints was his favorite form of relaxation. He could, oblivious of every- 
thing, devote himself to this pasti :e for many hours, with Prof Speer and 
other architects , All the projects for Nuremberg, Munich, merlin, and 
Linz were discussed in their minutest details, projects which, in ac- 
cordance vrith his predilection for the immeasurable, he sometimes had 
drawn up in tremendous dimensions, like the stadium in Nuremberg, the 
memorial Column in Munich, or the Congress Hall in Berlin. He regretted 
later that he had not made the living room of the Lermhof longer and. 
higher when it was rebuilt. Its design, incidentally, was his in all 
details . 



The style which Hitler preferred for the new German buildings 
leaned heavily on clas c ical examples, which he admired; he had no under- 
standing of Gothic architecture. Its copious use of ornaments was op- 
posed to his conviction that in architecture only that could be beauti- 
ful which at the same time expressed the purpose it served. Therefore, 
he repudiated the Hococo, although the Baroque was a little more to his 
liking. On his trip to Italy in 1937 # he impressed by the Pitti 
Palace in Florence, as well as by numerous other buildings there and in 
Home. He enjoyed this trip at least as much as an architect as he did 
as a politician. In Germany, he was particularly attracted by Ludwig 
Strasse in Munich, Its creator, Ludwig; I of Bava.ria, was, because of his 
interest in the arts and his views favoring; a united Germany, one of the 
few modern mcnarchs whom Hitler esteemed. Hitler was very happy about 
the ne*' Chancellery in Berlin, and the Fuehrerbau and the Haus der Kunst 
in Munich. Whenever he was in Munich, he tried t- make it possible to 
visit these two buildings. 

His interest in painting was almost as strong as that in archi- 
tecture, although he preferred to draw rather than to paint. It was not 
a collector 1 s mania, and even less the desire for material wealth, that 
made him acquire paintings, but a genuine love of the painter 1 s art. He 
was attached to the paintings he owned, and he expressed this frequently. 

He directed personally the handling end rehanging of the paintings s.t 
the Berghof . As in most fields of human activity, he considered his views 
and tastes as am art critic absolutely right and authoritative, and, there- 
fore, did not hesitate to influence the art of painting in Germany. 

Lvery year until nearly the end of the war, he determined which 
paintings were to be admitted to the great German exhibition of art. In 
this field, he could not be called partial or prejudiced, but he demanded 
that an artist not just K smear paint on a canvas”. He demanded that the 
public — or rather he himself as an expert — be in a position to re- 
cognize a certain talent, and that the product correspond with popular 
conceptions and sentiments embodied in his own conceptions and sentiments. 
Consequent^, he suppressed all expressions of "degenerate art", an inter- 
ference with artistic freedom that was superfluous since the large majority 
of the German people refused to recognize these' mis-creations of the past* 

It is true that Hitler’s taste could err to an unbelievable degree. 
This is shown by the example of his stressed favoritism for the vrorks 
of the painter Ziegler of Munich, whom, however, he discarded completely 
later on. So far a,s I know, Hitler hold in esteem tho following con- 
temporary German painters: ICriepel-, Jun. hans, Hilz, Schwind, Schuster- 

Moldan, Gradl, and Peinor. Of the German painters of the Nineteenth 
Century, he favored Schwind, Feuerbach, Blachen, Alt, Naldmueller, Spitz- 
weg, Lcibl, Gruetzner, MeJxart, and Stuck. He also held in high esteem 
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the great Italian and Dutch painters, hut did not like old German masters 
such as Dueror, Cranach, and others* To Linz, his father’s native city, 
he intended to present as an expression of prateful attachment a parti— 
cularly abundant and extensive collection of paintings* For this pur- 
pose, he had -pictures bought or requisitioned fro ' seized property. 



Hitler likewise showed vivid interest in the evolution f 
German sculpture, although ho did not consider himself as much an expert 
in this field as he did in painting. Besides Hlimsch, Ilolbe, and " T ackerle, 
he -particularly liked the works of Thorak and Broker, whom apparently he 
supported in every ima. .inablc way. Brokers s t yl e conformed with his 
-predilection for classicism, while Thorak satisfied his inclinations to— 
wards the immeasurable. Hitler did not exclude size a,s a factor in his 
judgment of works of art. That was probably the reason for his enthusiasm 
for Thorak 1 s equestrian statue of Frederick the Great in Linz. The work 
\ra& considered a failure by most experts* 



Despite his ability as a draftsman, Hitler did not have much in- 
terest and understanding for the graphic arts. On the other hand, he 
enjoyed very much occupying himself with interior decoration and the ap- 
plied art's . , T ;!hen he came to kunich, his first visit would usually take 
him to the Troost studio, where he would discuss for hours artistic -prob- 
lems with Prof Gall. pnd Frau Troost, whom he recognized a,s a. grea+ artist. 
Gra-ve examples of bad taste occurred in this field, like the deformed 
"Gernan Cross in Gold”, a creation approved by Hitler. 

Hitler considered himself rifted with a great understand!^ of 
music. I am convinced that here too he greatly overrated his rifts. 

Tot only would he whistle tunes wrongly in a terrible way without 
noticing it, but also his choice of music did not indicate a refined 
feelin*?. It is incomprehensible that, so far as I have experienced or 
heard, there was never any chamber .music nfferad in the beautiful *h£ll 
of the Berghof, although an excellent rand piano was there. Hitler kemt 
an immense number of phono r&ph records in a. chest at the Ber^hof . He 
selected a few of them and played them to himself occasionally, but he 
never played them in any particular order* His favorite pieces were 
excerpts from the “Tanner operas, one or two movements fro::; Bruckner* s 
Seventh Symphony, and excerpts from "The i.erry Vidow" , ,T ?ledermaus fr , and 
"Opera .sail”. br.en once he had finally approved of Beethoven 1 s Piano 
Concerto in J Plat, he stepped its playing in the first movement. 

It is known that Hitler worshiped the music of Vagner and that he derived 
a special pleasure from attending the Bayreuth festivals* This pleasure 
was increased by his friendship with the Vagner family* He hold Bruckner 
in at least as high esteem as banner* He recognized the greatness of 
Bach and Beethoven, but did not love them. He liked hozart, but rejected 
Brahms and Schumann altogether* I heard no comments on Handel, Haydn, 
Schubert, Reger, and others. Hitler condemned modern music as degenerate 
art. In opera, Hitlor liked — to a far lessor degree than Vagner — 
Puccini's ”La Scheme” and "Vadama Butterfly 1 * , Verdi's "Aided* , and Veber's 
"Lcr Freischuetz” • Richard Strauss did not satisfy him* 

i 

Hitler's interest in the theater was almost completely confined 
to opera and operetta. ,1 have not hoard that he attended a dramatic per- 
formance after 19^6 ► He enjoyed dancers and good ballot performances. 

He knew all the bettor— known conductors and singers, and classified them 
arbitrarily according; to his own taste. This attitude of his must have 
had bitter results for so no artists, since Hitler's evaluations were 
-.enoralized and treated as the only valid ones. Tho same goes for movies 
and movie artists. Hitler was greatly interested in the cinema. At the 
beginning., of the war, every week he saw several films of German and foroivn 
origin. Ho then 'suppressed some of them without much ado, while some had 
to bo changed in parts, and others were -promoted by all means available. 
Ordinarily, however, his judgment was in agreement with that of the 
better class of the German movie audience. As in everything else, Hitler 
had an outstanding memory for all products and personalities of the stage 
and screen. From the first day cf tho war on, Hitler did not attend a 
sin ;le performance of the stage or screen, taking the view that he, as 
Co:mmandcr in Chief of the Armed Forces, must not indulge in that sort of 
relaxation while millions' were fighting at the front. He observed this 
attitude without compromise^ 

R 
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For the art critics of the press, Hitler had a dislike which he 
expressed frequently. The dislike originated in his idea that people 
who had no creative capabilities themselves should not have the right to 
make a, productive person* s life miserable through cheap criticism. For 
that reason, he had the right of negative criticism curbed to a con-- 
siderable degree. 

Hitler rejected broadcast music cosnleteiy. To him, radio re- 
presented only a means for tho dissemination of news and propaganda. 

He vs.s repelled by radio * s inherent impersonal and mechanical qualities. 
Therefore, so far as I know, he did not attempt to influence radio 
programs. 

Hitler always sought social intercourse rath artists. Ho used to 
say that of the receptions he used to hold in peacetime, ho enjoyed most 
the evenings with artists. The German artists, on their part, wore aware 
of the fact that since 1933, art in all its fields had been receiving con- 
siderable encouragement. Rarely had architects, painters, and sculptors 
received so many commissions, and rarely had they been able to le©.d so 
carefree a life as they did in the years from 193^ to 1939* There has 
probably rarely be< n an art exhibition like the annual one in Hunich. It 
was visited by hundreds of thousands of visitors from all walks of life, 
shewing lively int orest, and it sold the objects exhibited in record time. 
The interest in tho stage and concerts — not excluding serious and worth- 
while perfoxn&nces — also reached a degree in the Germany of the years 
before the wax which had never been attained before. This tremendous 
upswing benefited only those artists who were willing to accept the fre- 
quently narrow-mi nd ed tutelage of the State, and therefore, in the last 
analysis, of Adolf ‘Hitler. Tho others had no Chanco of public response 
and success, and, with unders tandable dis-ust, either turned their backs 
on tho Third Reich or rosi nedly refrained from all artistic activities. 

o# Family Relations 

A characteristic expression of the minute role which Hitler's 
family played in his life is the fact that only in Sep tomb or 19^5 did I 
come to know about the existence of Hitler's half-brother Alois, although 
I had been serving in Hitler's surroundings on and off for five years* 
Actually he never talked in my presence about this brother, who owned a 
restaurant in Berlin, and ho probably had no relations with him. The 
relations with other members of his family were, so far as I know, of a 
very superficial nature, and became more so as time wont on. Mien, in 
July 1936, I took over for the first time Dr Brandt's place as Hitler's 
accompanying surgeon, Hitler's sister, Frau Saubnl, had already relin- 
quished management of the Borghof. Subsequently, I mot her and her 
daughter Triedl only onco. In later years. Hitler spoke only rarely of 
this sister, of whose marriage to Prof Eammitsch of Dresden he did not 
approve, From what I hoard, occasionally he corresponded with his other 
sister, Paula, in Vienna, but that relationship was also superficial. I 
saw this sister only once, on the occe.sion of Hitler 1 s visit to Vienna 
in April 1938* His niece, Friedl Raubal , got married before the war end 
moved to Duesseldorf. Hitler obviously had very close relations with 
her sister, Goli, who committed suicide in 1931* He- never talked about 
her in the presence of persons not very close to him, so that I didn't 
hear of her existence until September 1945. 

f. 3va Breun 



.Tva Braun was born about 1912 as the second daughter of a teacher 
at a trade school in hunich. She attended a lyceum and a convent school, 
but did not obtain a high school diploma. She then took a job with the 
main office of the Heinrich Hoffmann Photo Firm, whoso owner introduced 
her to Hitler about 1932* Hitler took a. liking to the pretty and lively 
girl, and frequently invited her and her younger sister Gretl to Berchtes- 
gad on . This was the starting point of a f as t-devcl cuing relationship 
based on mutual attachment and confidence, which lacked only official 
sanction to be called marriage, and which lasted without interruption 
unfril the death of both partners. 
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3va 3raun va s of medium height, blonde, blue-eyed, and definitely 
veil built. According to popular standards, she vas pretty, but her face 
was rather inexpressive. She knew how to dross well and with good taste. 

An exaggerated vanity obviously caused her to consider as her main task 
in life the care of her body and the procurement of an unusual variety of 
clothes. It probably was the preservation of her outward appearance also, 
combined with a desire for pleasant pastime, that accounts for her interest 
in lon s walks, mountain-climbing f and skiing. She wan rather intelligent 
and quick in repartee, her character exhibited few pleasant traits, she 
being arrogant, moody, too positive in her statements, and selfish. Al- 
though she called herself in later years the mistress of the Berghof, 
and although she wanted to be respected as such, she claimed for herself 
only the rights of that position without attending to the duties connected 
with it. Yith the exception ; 6f Hitler, the whole household had to execute 
her wishes, while she hardly occupied herself at all with the lodging and 
welfare of personnel on duty at the Berghcf, nor with the care of the quests. 
Tilth her personal wishes, end particularly 'with .her complaints ab~ut failures 
to fulfill these wishes, she made life rather miserable for the adjutants. 

By inviting people of her o*m. choice and by rejecting others, she naturally 
had considerable influence on the composition of the company at the Berghof ; 
consequently, it was her fault that the spiritual end moral level of the 
circle, excepting Hitler, was frequently shamefully low. 

Whenever Hitler was not at Berchtesgaden, she lived a life of com- 
parative retirement in a suburban house in Munich, where her company ap- 

parently was restricted to a certain small circle. Frequently, she visited 
the theaters and movios, and the rest of the day was probably occupied 
with the beautician and the dressmaker, as well as with a little lijrt 
housekeeping and reading* She gave urn her job after she met Hitler. 

Supposedly he had demanded of her that she give up all work, although 

she is said to have suffered from the lack of duties and to have com- 
plained about it. However, against the sincerity of this ur me to be 
active stands the fact that her activity was only apparent and temporary 
when she resumed work with Hoffmann e.ftcr the declaration of war. 

Whenever Hitler came to Munich, he met Bva Braun either in his 
.apartment on Prinzregenten ?la-tz or in her apartment which she shared 
with her sister Gretl. On his frequent trims, she never accompanied 
him, unless it were from Munich to £erchtes«aden. In fact, he was never 
seen in public with her. During* the war, she was not permitted to come 
to his headquarters, but he called her frequently by telephone. In the 
Chancellery in Berlin, two rooms wefre sot aside for her only during the 
last two years of the* war. It is surprising* that up to the collapse, 
only a few hundred people in Germany rniew what mart Dva Braun had played 
in Hitler 1 s life, it can be explained only by the fact that all the 
persons who knew of the relationship refrained from the usual gossip out 
of respect for the Fuehrer. 

Hitler treated Bva Braun with great respect and consideration. 

Before sitting down t^ a meal, the company always waited until the ff lady 
of the house" had come, . even if she were a little lato. Getting up from 
a meal, Hitler invariably kissed her hand. He treated her as a lady at ■ 
all times, and expected the men of his entourage to do likewise. If 
occasionally he made fur. of her vanit y 9 her positivenoss, or other weak- 
nesses, ho did it in a friendly, inoffensive way. The "Sic" and "Mein 
Fuehrer" used by them in the beginning whenever strangers wore present 

was replaced during the last years, even in large circles, bv the intimate 
"Du". ~ ... v 



The question arises of what induced Hitler to grant this girl a 
position next to him, and whether his inner personality would not have 
developed differently had he found the woman of stature so .much desired 
for him by millions of Germans. From personal remarks he made, one 
gatnered that he was perfectly aware of Bva 3raun r s shortcomings, al- 
though it can be doubt oc. that his had many occasions for comoari son with 
German women representing- superiority of mind and character. His niece, 
Geli Baubal, with whom evidently very close ties had connected him, is 
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said to have teen such a woman. It cie.y bo that her me mo ry, continually 
alive in his heart after hor death, excluded the possibility of another 
woman of superior qualities ever playing a similar role in his life. 

It my be also that he took the vi ew that a man of high standing should 
not tie himself to a superior '-roman. Be that as it may, it ms orobably 
almost exclusively a sensual and esthetic attraction that he felt for i/va* 
He aviso seems to have recognized gratefully her desire to give him the 
illusion of a home, if that was at all possible, considering his mode 
of life. 



That 3va Braun loved Hitler with deep devotion can be considered 
certain. In return, she had to cope with the manifold difficulties and 
privations caused by her position. Despite the external luxury, there 
must have lacked a complete fulfillment of her hopes; she hardly ever 
gave the impression of being happy, liven in peacetime, Hitler could spend 
only four or five months of the year with her, and then his time vr as 
taken urn so much that there was little left for her. Although she '-fas 
treated’ politely and respectfully by all, she must, quite naturally, have 
felt the ambiguity of her position. Miether she herself wanted children, 

I do not know; in any case, they were denied her. Frequently, Hitler ex- 
pressed his regret that conditions denied him the happiness of having 
children of his own. One can well imagine how deeply he felt this, when 
one considers his pleasure in children and the skill with which he treated 
them. But since he world not make .Jva his wife in the open, and since 
illegitimate children would have destroyed his greatness in the eyes of 
the German people, he was forced to renounce this personal haupiness. 
Besides, he was of the opinion that the talents of the children of great 
men usv.ally do not equal those of their parents, so that the obligation 
of the name frequently makes life very difficult for them. 

It is absolutely certain that Hitler was faithful to Bva Braun. 

His method of living, made undetected deviations impossible; also, doubts 
about her fidelity were never expressed. 

l/hether. Hitler, as has .been affirmed, had his relations with Uva 
legalized shortly before their common death, is actually of no importance 
for the jud-ment of the two personalities. It is very well possible t-hat 
Bva, despite the senselessness of the action, took advantage of the very 
last moment in order to ensure official recognition from posterity as 
the woman in Hitler's life. Since the obstacles for her recovSiition had 
by then been removed, the situation being hopeless, it can be imagined 
that Hitler fulfilled this last wish of hers, no matter how unimportant 
the matter must have been to him at that moment. 

Sva Braun probably never had any influence on political affairs, 
and she always avoided political discussions. Hitler generally die not 
think much of the political and intellectual capabilities of women, so 
that his decisions could never have boon influenced by women to any great 
extent* Bva did not even succeed in shaking the position of men in his 
entourage, whom she disliked, like Gen Schmundt and Prof Horcll. Never- 
theless, her nature, her superficiality, and her lack of real character 
could not altogether fail to have their effect uoon Hitler, considering: 
their long close association. The question then forces itself upon the 
mine* whether this man's heart, character, and faith in humanity would 
not have developed and expressed themselves in an altogether different 
way, had fate given him as a companion in Ava Braun's place a woman of 
superior character and mind. 

7 • Heusinger: Hitler as a Mil itary Leader 

Hitler was born at the southeastern border of the Belch and he grew 
up under rather modest conditions. He spent his youth exclusively in 
Southern Germany and Austria. He was a self-made and self-taught man in 
all f ielas, particularly in the military field. He owed his successes 
primarily to his vdll power, which overcame all obstacles.. 

These foundations of origin and development of his oersonality had 
a determining influence upon him. 




As a Southern German, the character of the North and its representatives 
were alien to him. Ho had chcson Frederick II as hi a ideal, and he recognized 
the achievements of the North under Bismarck’s leadership, hut I doubt if 
he ever came close to understanding of the North* In the military field, 
this lack of understanding resulted in his unconscious rejection of those 
military leaders yho ye re of North German origin, and a distrustful attitude 
towards" them. Ken like von Fritsch, von Brauchitsch, von Eleist, von Bock, 
von Manstein, von Hluge, etc. wore not to his liking. They too regarded 
him as a stranger. ‘They yore never close to him, especially since they 
belonged to a stratum of society different from his. Kc did not feci 
their ~equal vhen dealing with them and, therefore, treated them harshly 
and without consideration* Besides, as a self-taught man, he had to 
hold his ground ™ith those learned generals” and could not rid himself 
of a feeling of inferiority, or at .least of insecurity, for a long time. 

His m ride in being a self-made man caused him to think little of all 
scientific work, which in the military field is the basic doctrine of 
the General Staff. This disrespect turned into a veritable hatred of the 
General Staff as time yent ^n, and it yas a.ain a- result of Hitler’s career. 
Thus ho overestimated yill power as opposed to reality. He, whose will 
mower had always broken resistance, s e.vr himself confronted in the General 
Staff Corps with * .croup of dispassionate officers, wh6 , without minimizing 
the factor of human will power, were trying to preserve an attitude of 
sobriety towards capabilities and possibilities within roach. His distrust 
of the General Staff and the officers trained by it increased during the 
first years of the wax because his successes after 1336 bad been achieved 
against the warnings of the High Command and the General Staff. 

It seems to me that rarely has na ure combined greater contrasts in 
a man as it did in Hitler. Depending upon the aim he wanted to achieve 
at the moment, one or the other of the following character traits dominated: 
severity or gentleness; audacity or prudence; trust or distrust; sober 
calculation or abandonment to illusions; tenacity or hesitation; stubbornness 
or flexibility. He was unpredictable, and therefore, unfathomable. 

He possessed a clever, analyzing mind, a. quick power of comprehension, 
pronounced mathematical ..:ifts, a ra.re memory, and a clear recognition of 
the essential. Added to this was an astonishing oratory talent. All 
these qualities together provided him with a superiority in discussion 
so pronounced that even generals as quick-vdtted as von Bock and von Man- 
stein were no match for him* Host of the time, he understood immediately 
the aim behind a person’s report and ms able to present his own point 
of view in such a logical, concise, and irrefutable way that the opponent 
had to concede defeat. He did not hesitate to exag: ©rate or even use 
untruths in order to orovo his contentions, and he chose those points 
which he knew his opponent did not master. He was aided in this by his 
superior memory and his gift to simplify all problems. In this way, he 
impressed -people all the more# If, desmite all his labors, he felt that 
he had not convinced his cpmonont, he. would introduce political or economic 
arguments into the military discussion which the soldier was not in a 
position to refute. For instance, he armed for holding on t^ the Crimea, 
for leaving Army Group Nord before Leningrad, and for retaining the Nikoool 
bridgehead, etc. by pointing out political considerations -in connection 
with Turkey and Finland as woll as economic necessities. In Autumn 1943, 
he immediately saw through the attempt of four field marshals to obtain 
fr-m him a change of responsibilities in the highest echelons. Before 
the marshals had a chance to submit their reasons, he evaded the discussion 
by arguing that only he himself was in a position to view all the political 
and economic problems connected with the operations on the Fas torn Front . 

In N this manner, he succeeded in carrying out his organizational plans 
against all opposition by presenting a surprising number of statistics 
from memory, and thus rondo ring the opponents holmlcss. His dialectic 
power and cleverness were complemented by a suggestive power to which 
especially weak characters succumbed very quickly. I could enumerate 
many cases where a reporting official had loft Hitler in a state of in- 
toxication, so to speak, only to: realize the next day that- he had fallen 
victim to dialectics. Even foreign potentates and generals, who most 
certainly were in no way subordinate to Hitler, experienced this. On 
numerous occasions, the reporting official did not, despite the most 




logical and perfect arguments, succeed "because he could not achieve a 
-personal contact with Hitler; Hitler then would either cease to listen or * 
shut the official up completely. In order to achieve tho greatest possible 
effects of his own suggestive power, and possibly in order to increase 
his self-confidence, Hitler preferred a not too small audience whenever 
such reports had to be .made/* Frequently he decided in advance who was to 
attend. He needed tho approving nods and the faces of his audience ex- 
pressing approval. Above all, he needed them whenever he had not yet 
come to a decision. I have witnessed sessions where ho obviously had not 
yet arrived at a clear decision; he was feeling his vray around cautiously 
in the beginning, slowly convincing himself in a lone speech accompanied 
by signs of approval from his audience, until at the end, he pronounced 
his irrevocable decision. Grocboels once told Gen Zeitzler that one could 
zet somewhere with Hitler only by talking with him in private. This 
advice was absolutely ri-ht. Hitler did not like a tete-a-tete discussion, 
but ho did not avoid them alto .other. r /hon all his powers of suggestion 
and conviction did not load to- the desired success, he would finally use 
his authority as the head of tho State and Commander in Chief and give 
a direct order. But in those cases, I think, he did not feel satisfied 
with himself. I know of cases where he tried again and again, although 
he had finished the whole matter by giving an order, to convince the 
Chief of Staff that he was following the right course. 

Hitler v/as unpredictable, dependent upon moods and physical well- 
being like any other person. Frequently ho was gentle and adaptable, but 
most of the time he was stern and even brutal, incrodibly tenacious in 
clinging to his views, becoming progressively stubborn, and given to il- 
lusions# Basically, he nay have * been a sensitive artistic personality 
who, through tremendous will power, had managed to cloak himself with fen 
armor of harshness and inflexibility. He became the man cf action and 
iri.ll power consciously, realizing that only thus would he be able to attain 
his chosen goal* \ During a discussion, nobody could foresee whether it 
would be held in a normal atmosphere or whether it would load to one of 
his much-discussed fits of anger. These fits developed very suddenly 
and quickly, lasted some time and, with repeated relapses, slackened* 

On those 'occasions, Hitler shouted at the top of his voice and used 
strong, but usually not abusive language. He frequently lost himself in 
unfounded accusations and partial criticism. His behavior was that of 
extreme excitement; during tho staff meetings, ho would fling pencils 
on the table and pace back and forth in excitement. I was present at 
several of these incidents* The outbursts were disgraceful. Uhether 
Hitler himself became aware afterwards of his undignified behavior I do 
not ’rnaovr. As far as tho audience was concerned, it could only wait 
silently until the , excitement had subsided so as not to make matters 
worse. In contrast to this ho could occasionally be accessible, grateful 
for advice and tender-hearted, I remember some occasions when he was 
still struggling for a decision and agreed gladly and in relief to sug- 
gestions that facilitated his decision, I even fool that this human 
side of his personality should have been taken into account by his* en- 
tourage more often; much could have been achieved this *»ay • One thing, 
however, no reporting official could ever do, match his own obstinacy 
with Hitler 1 s in front of an audience. Tho results would be disastrous. 

In such cases, only the tctc-a-teto discussion could be recommended. 
Concerning his harshness and tonacity, Hitler frequently wont beyond the 
limit of tho reasonable, especially near the end of tho war# The conduct 
of the war in the Hast is a perfect example of this. Ho had adopted at 
that time certain military doctrines which he would not abandon despite 
all warnings and bitter experiences. This harshness, developing frequently 
into brutality, was apparent also in an increasing measure in his actions 
against officers who, in desperation, had disregarded orders and acted 
independently. This tenacity in. holding on to his aims, combined with 
his will power, caused him in an ever increasing measure to wander from 
tho field of stark reality into the realm of illusions* Parti cularly 
after 1342, he die. not want to see the truth anymore, and construed for 
himself a picture of tho situation corresponding to his wishes. He neg- 
lect ec. consciously all arguments not fitting into this picture* For 
instance, in 19 43 ^ud 1944, he Dolieved quite seriously in the imminent 
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exhaustion of tho Fwussians, anci willfully overlooked all calculations of 
the General Staff* Ho believed in the possibility of defending the Stalin- 
grad position until the tine that relief could he brought up in March 19^3 
(at tho earliest) ; he considered it possible to defond the Crimea, the 
Donets Basin, the Baltic areas, the Salerno bridgehead, and to relieve 
Budapest, and all this in the free of stem facts contradicting him. I 
believe that he fled into, the realm of illusions because he saw the 
catastrophe approaching, not because it was a way out 'end he felt that 
he dust not lose his courage. He distrusted all those who could not 
follow him into the realm of illusions, who wore torn by doubts and 
scruplos, and vh^ knew the end was coming. Shis distrust was ''very pro- 
nounced with hi There has hardly been anybody in whom he had c^molete 
confidence. The smallest occasion wruld arouse his distrust, however, 
the disappointments he experienced from biis chosen Collaborators and the 
resulting" suspicions give rise to serious doubts concerning his know- 
ledge of human nature. It seems to me that his mistake was t^ jud e 
people by the first impression they made up'm him, thus judging them by 
instinct. Sometimes he hit upon the right man, but frequently he chose 
persons absolutely unfit for the job. He was often token in by someone* s 
dapper bearing, good looks, and consciously exhibited optimism. 

Hitler 1 s military knowledge was based on his familiarity with oilitary 
history, his own experiences during ,: o rid Bar I, his -pronounced technical 
gifts, certain military doctrines he had adopted, and the psychological 
understanding of the common soldier. 

Ho lacked the thorough military knowledge gained through hard work, 
tho indispensable tool of every military leader. Ho had never even tried 
to acquire it through study. He had read the works of Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon and koltke, but had not worked his way through them from the 
point of view of a General Staff officer. Consequently, he had not suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into tho deeper strata of militarjr -thinking. As 
a result, it is not surprising that he arrived frequently at wrong con- 
clusions. This superficial knowled e of military history was . complemented 
by his own experiences during Tforld Tfar I, but these too were one- sided: 
he had known only the war of position in the Vest, and that only from the 
point of view of tho common soldier. He could not but lack the under- 
standing for the bi .. picture. He remembered vividly fr^m that time how 
conditions at .the front were, and what was on the infantryman 1 s mind. 
However, this knowledge of conditions at the front iras not sufficient 
anymore for the analysis of the altogether different conditions in this 
war. In the beginning, ho tried to gain some knowledge on the state of 
affa.irs at tho front through occasional personal visits, and later through 
reports by fr^nt-line officers. However, both of those systems could not 
prevent his l^ss of contact with the fr~nt. As a.' result, he gradually 
lost control of the quality and capabilities of the instrument he was 
commanding. 

Hitler had a thorough knowledge of the technical, field. He knew 
weapons and their effects in every detail, and in many casos he knew 
them bettor than his concrals. His excellent memory rvo him a ad- 

vantage in this respect* He also had the imagination necessary t^ be 
ahead of new developments and was, consequently, in a. position to make 
frequent suggestions. 

gn the other hand, he lacked all interest in the training, of the 
solder . He "believed that it could he "replaced to a lar e decree by 
moral qualities. This criminal neglect of training problems in the Army 
during the war led'to ever increasing losses after 1942. 

In questions of discipline also, he tended too much tomards tho 
ic.eal conception of a discipline based upon common volition and thinking. 
Later on, he had to realize that only ir^n compulsion and categorical 
orc.ers can hold the troops together in difficult situations. 

In the tactical field he had adopted certain axioms, partly stemming 
from his own front-line experiences, partly based on our tactical doctrine, 
but also pertly derived from the misunderstood principles and theories of 
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.•reat railitpry figures. Srae of these axions contributed to the undoing 
of the German Amy after 19 U 3 . They culminated in the following theses: 
defense in the Jest has to he carried out rigidly, with no ?iece of ground 
ivcn u-o voluntarily, since only in this manner can the Hussions he ex- 
hausted'; each splient must he held to the last in these operations: this 

nlan tics uo hostile forces and obliges the enemy to deploy his raanoover; 
any retreat" undermines the morale of the troops; any construction of secondary 
defense positions weakons' the will of the troops in front of then tc resist, 
""ith. these theories, ho ordered the ri^ld execution of the war in the Saat 
after the end of 1942, which resulted in the annihilation of scores of 
German divisions. This rigid defense did not exhaust the. Russians, but 
exhausted ourselves* Vo tied down our own forces in salients, while the 
Russians had freedom of movement. A prepared retreat would not have been 
detrimental to the morale of the troops, while a rctroe-t forced upon 
them* by the enemy was dangerous. The construction of secondary defense 
positions is a necessity, and their no. lect is a crime of the military 
leader. It was alleys impossible to make Hitler comprehend all these 
reasons opposed to his Own theories. Ho v^sn*t even awaro of his mistakes 
when his tactics failed. He explained them as the failures of the military 
leaders and the troops. Ho adhered to these theories, and he was certain 
he was doina tho right thing, and could not be convinced that he was wrong. 

I frequently felt that he might be expecting: the tide to turn by some 
intervention from above, which would suddenly prove that he was rinht after 
all.’ At any rate, his stubbornness became increasingly incomprehensible, 
and justified doubts about his sanity. 

As a whole, it must be said that Hitler* s military knowled e was that 
of a self-taught nan and, consequently, superficial. Had ho listened to 
his advisors,, events night have taken a ‘different turn# He also possessed 
another characteristic of the self-taught, namely to consider himself and 
his views infallible. It nay also be that he felt it was incompatible 
with his position of authority to admit mistakes and make his decisions 
accordingly. \ 

Because of this, Hitler* s methods of leadership were naturally strongly 
influenced. They were dominated by three leadin;; principles: 

a. Divide and conquer. There should not be too much power for any 
single person. It must be possible to play one nan amain st the other. 

b. Distrust everybody. 

c. Confidence in hie own military abilities and the conviction that 
only fye was capable of mastering ell problems. 

The reasons for those ideas originated in Hitler T s career, specifically 
the fact that he was solf-tau ,ht f and his successes since 1936. The con- 
sequences were terrible# The first principle, divide and conquer, led to 
the impossible com and structure where responsibilities were divided be- 
tween as many persons as possible, so that no one person hacl a complete 
view. His distrust of everyone resulted in the constant change of com- 
manders of army groups and armies. But above all, this distrust, com- 
bined with the confidence in his own abilities, eliminated the old principle 
of leadership in tho field. It had been a customary and tested method in 
the German Army to tell the subordinate commander in an order what to 
do, leaving it to him how to do it. Under Hitler* s leadership, this was 
changed. From his high position he ordered how things wore to be done in 
all detail, thus depriving tho commanders of all independence and freedom 
of action. In other words, he led the gigantic fronts the \.-ray one leads 
a regiment. Because ho concentrated a naze of little details. Hitler lost 
his judgment of the situation as a whole. The difficulty was further 
augmented when commanders of army groups, otc, would not shoulder the 
responsibilities of any big decision • It was shorn in Vo rid Var I that 
the power of the leaders is bound to increase in the course of r ion.: 
w, but under Hitler it was carried beyond bearable Units. 

Count Schlieffen, tho Gorman Chief of Staff before Vo rid Var I, once 
said that only **a drop of Solomon* s anointing oil TT could ordain a man to 
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'be a great general. Ee wanted to indicate through this word the operative 
s-oark, the intuitive sensitivity enabling the general to do the right 
thing in every situation without long reflection; this is a gift bestowed 
on very few men. Hitler did not pcssess this spark, hut he did have good 
operative gifts.. He could frequently find instinctively the right solution 
of a problem* lor instance, ho had conceived the plan for the canroaign 
of 1940 in the T -est all bv himself, and had discussed it -afterwards with 
von " anstein and Haider, who had similar ideas aoout it* Frequently, 
though, his operative idoas were absurd* nis reflections were 6trongly 
influenced by' the blowing factors t a belief in his intuition, a tendency 
to enter the realm of illusions, bold planning, and frequent neglect of 
time, space, end forces available. 

Through the belief in his intuition and abandonment to illusions, he 
had presented the situation to himself according to his hopes, desires, 
and intentions. Ee took up avidly any argument which tqndod to confirm, 
his picture, even the most insignificant one. He rejected any objections, 
even the most weighty ones, as insignificant if they did not fit into his 
picture. Thus, he did what a military loader must never do, he abandoned 
the firm foundation of reality and deceived himself with a mira e. I 
shall name only a few examples of this: the mira r ,e of the disintegrating 

Soviet— An lo-Amer lean coalition; his opinion of the Russian armed forces 
in 1940 and after 1943; the Stalingrad illusion; the Caucasus dreejn; the 
picture of the situation in the Crimea and in the North in 1944; the hope 
for a success in the Ardennes; the mirage of a. delivered Budapest etc. 

It is obvious that the more difficult the situation became, the more he 
tended towards illusions. 

T, hen, however, he ms e,ble to plan freely and weigh carefully all 
operational possibilities, ho always displayed a largo measure of tactical 
boldness. The campaigns in Norway, in the T *est in 1943, and in the Balkans 
are examples ^f this. However, boldness wets frequently apparent only in 
the planning. In the execution of the mls-n, he developed a -reat measure 
of caution. He did not want to take any risks, hesitate^ and ordered 
operations to be stomped* Lunkirk in 1940 and Leningrad in 19 4l are 
examples of his interference orith operations where the results were grave* 
He was prepared to give urn Narvik too, but the 3ritish discontinued the 
operation first. 

Above all, he lacked the understanding for coordination of operational 
aims, forces available, space, and time. 

All in all, Hitler possessed a good military talent, though not the 
divine spark* He lacked the military education, especially its doctrine 
of confidence in prof ossionally schooled advisors and subordinate com- 
mando rs. 

8. Lippert: Impressions of Hitler 

I am of the opinion that Hitler, fro; 1 about 1934 on, was possessed 
by a kind of exaggerated faith in himself, a kind of 1 :essiah-conplex. I 
saw Hitler for the first time in 1926, end talked to him for the first 
time in 1929- In those conferences, I was struck and impressed by the 
quality which made him so impressive, that quiet clarity which one ex- 
pects in a great personality* Later, in 1934, during tho Boehm revolt, 

I was struck by hie terrifying state of excitement, I hoped then that 
this waft an exceptional occurrence* However, I was more and more startled 
to sec that, progressively, ho would resent being contradicted or even 
criticized. Luring the conferences I had with him, I could see that he • 
had preconceived opinions; that it ms senseless to give him a report in 
order to find out his opinion about it. He had already made up his mind, 
and would have been offended if one hadn 1 1 followed him* This conviction 
of his own infallability explained to me the otherwise inexplicable com- 
position of his entourage. They were good enough for court jesters, but 
not for service as closest collaborators of a great statesman* I have 
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always “been trying to find the -psychological key to his actions, and came 
to consider him -possessed wi th the idea of being destined to acco:ffolisn 
something extraordinary*. 

I had the feeling that ho tried to date everything from the day of 
his accession to newer. That is shown, for example, in the fact that he 
did not show any interest in Prussian tradition, indicated by the abolition 
of the old ruard regiments. Their nlace was taken by SS guard units# In 
ml ace of the Corns of Cadets there were the Adolf Hitler schools. He was 
annoyed by the fact that Prussia, in contrast to Bavaria, had a long- 
standing tradition, which is why ho was not intercstcc. in it. Ho T * r a,s a. 
Southern Gorman in his whole mental make-up, and he certainly felt better 
and lore at home when he was in Southern Germany. This is inc.i cat ed by 
the fact that he snent much more time there than in the Horth# 

9. Riocke: Hitler and Agriculture 

Hitler 1 s primary interests in agriculture were problems involving 
food sunnly, and secondarily, the details of mechanization. He looked 
upon this situation with the consumer 1 s point of view. His speeches on 
the occasion of the annual Thanks iving. rallies on the Bucckcberg were 
therefore not only expressions of gratitude 'to the farmers for their ac- 
complishments during tho past year, but also appeals for an increase in 
production, (incidentally, those rallies were organized by the Ministry 
for Public Bnl i ght ennon t rood Propaganda, and not by the Ministry of ±ood 
and Agriculture# ) Influenced by Ley, Hitler viewed /the development of tho 
Volks s chi opper (standard tractor) as the first and foremost means of 1 overin 
tho cost of production. However, it was not understood that for the pro- 
fitable use of the tractor, 'the land on many farms must be reapportioned 
and ameliorated. As far as I know, Eitlor know nothin.; about the problem 
that would arise fr^n splitting the land up into unreasonably snail plots, 
a problem so decisive in Southern, Southwestern and Hcstorn Germany. 

During the war, Hitler’s interest was limited even more than before 
to problems dealing solely with food supply# Bvory clung e in rations had 
to bo submitted to him, and in most coses, reported on in detail# On 
these occasions, Hitler often wont into the minutest details. In his 
speeches during tho war, agriculture was mentioned only briefly compared 
with fields of much less importance. It did not roccivo much gratitude 
or rccomni tion. During the least two years, Hitler is supposed to have 
stated many times that he did not have to worry about agriculture, since 
he felt ho could trust Back© completely* 

Another of Hitler’s characteristic traits was that when any con- 
troversy on the use of agricultural land for non-agricultural purposes 
was submitted to him, he presumptively decided against tho protesting re- 
presentatives of amri culture.# This was the case oven when less valuable 
land could have be n used., as in the case of tho Volkswagen factory in 
Fallcrsleben. 



If one has some knowledge of Hitler’s personality, his lack of under- 
standing for agricultural problems is not surprising. His habits — 
staying up and working until late at ni.lit, the late start of his working 
day, and his neglect to exercise in tho open air — are all unpeasantlike 
qualities. His main interests wore in the architectural, artistic, 
technical, and, especially during the war, military fields# I do not know 
of one instance when Hitler inspected a farm nearly as thoroughly as an 
art exhibit or an automobile factory. He let the agricultural leaders 
alone as lone as their actions did not interfere with other 'fields which 
he considered more urgent, but he did not use his power to the bonefit of 
agriculture. It vras for this reason that agriculture vras forced into the 
oackgrounu in decisive matters# Moreover, the leading mersonalitios of 
the Party, Hess, as well as Bormnnn and Ley, saw in agriculture Just 9 . groum 
of sentimentalists who alv/ays wanted special treatment for themselves* 

* Dr^crell reo-rts thaFlitler "had repeatedly said, "I shall became the 
greatest ran- in history. I have to attain immortality, even if the whole 
German, nation oerishes in the mrocess*” 




10# Schmidt: Eitlor ri id Poreifu Visitors 



T dhenever Eitlor received foreign visitors after 1935* the Foreign 
Office detailed me to act as his interpreter or secretary, except in cases 
when the visitors were military leaders* I used to arrive with these quests 
at Hitler 1 s headquarters at Lerchtosgaden and leave with thorn as soon as 
the moot in.,; was over, so that I had little or no op >ortunity of seeing Hitler 
alone or s~> caking to him in the absence of his foreign guests • ky personal 
impressions of him are , therefore, almost exclusively drawn from his behavior 
in" the presence of foreigners# 1 have little information about his attitude 
in his relations with his German advisors and friends. 

I have always found it impossible to 'explain his enigmatic personality 
either to myself or to others, except by resorting to the expedient of de- 
fining him as a case of split personality# There seemed to be no other 
way of accounting for the inexplicable contrasts which manifested them- 
selves in his words and actions* 

There was on the one hand the kind-hearted, well-educated, art— loving 
man ; the historian, strategist, and philosopher with an astonishing know- 
ledge of* the technical and economic problems, who could bo a charming 
host and who treated not only his guests, but also his advisors and sub- 
ordinates with great courtesy and consideration. 3ut there was also another 
Hitler, the brutal, ruthless, self-appointed supremo .judge of the Gorman 
people; the man of 30 June 193^> the inhuman fanatic, who persecuted his 
enemies with relentless hatred and pursued his political or strategic 
ideas regardless of the cost in human suffering and mat o rial destruction; 
the eternal amateur who stubbornly refused to have his own Preconceived 
vi ews essentially influenced by expert experience; the man of personal 
prestige who believed himself to be a man of destiny and turned out to be 
the agent of Germany 1 s destruction. 

In my personal contacts, I was chiefly concerned with the first Hitler* 
the merfoct gentleman, catching only occasional glimpses, particularly 
during the later years of tho war, of the inhuman aspects of his strange 
character. These aspects sometimes revealed themselves through an im- 
patient gesture or a few explosive words uttered vrith a stri Icing sudden- 
ness a,s if, for a s*olit second only, a veil wore being torn away from a 
normally ^©ii-camouflagcd picture* representing a fantastic and unreal 
landscape on another piano t in the supernatural twilight of the outer 
universe* 



Apart fr^ra these passing moments, there was nothing unusual about 
Hitler 1 s behavior in the presence of his foroi.pi visitors# He received 
them as any other head of a ovemment would welcome delegates from mother 
country. If there was a difference, it was the absence of formalities. 

In tho meetings at which I was present, there wore no angry scenes* no 
outbursts and no shouting, as it was so often described in tho international 
press. Jvorythin-v was rather quiet and conversational# Hitler only raised 
his voice occasionally to emphasize particular points,, or when ho imagined 
himself addressing an absent person vh^ might possibly bo one of tho major 
enemies# But the moments when his temper carried him away wore comparatively 
rare, and passed quickly* Tlic man in the conference roo ?. wp,s indeed very 
different from the hoarsen voiced, screaming platform speaker or the broa-d— 
caster in his more vulgar outbursts# On© rather remarkable feature, however, 
was the fact that Hitler was not a very good listenor. He did most of the 
talking himself and more often than not indulged in lengthy accounts of 
either tho history of national Socialism or post-war developments as they 
affected Germany, beginnin- with the Treaty of Versailles, and ending 
with his own advent to power and his achievements during the time of his 
ovornment. ’That he saicl on such occasions wp,s more or less identical 
mth what he kept repeating over and over again in public speeches* These 
ana other topics of a general character invariably formed the first mart 
of any conversation, particularly in the years before the outbreak of the 
war. It was almost like an obsession# It , 00 s without saying that his 
favorite subjects, like the Jews or tho deficiencies of the democratic 
regimes, were also introduced at one moment 0 r tho other and dealt with 
at some length. Thus it happened that the business of the meeting was 




not taken up until the tine allotted for the visit was almost over. Bad 
timing and an almost complete lack of debating discipline were characteristic 
of most of these interviews, which were far more in tho nature of a miniature 
Sportsualas t meeting whore Hitler spoke and tho audience kept quiet or 
registered agreement, than of a genuine exchange of opinions. Dissenting 
views were either ignored or resented* Like all dictators, Hitler was con- 
stitutionally a poor partner in debate as well as in an alliance or in a 
political agreement, because the qualities of partnership and compromise 
would have been more of an obstacle than an aid in his rise to the head, 
of an authoritarian movement. The lack of these qualities explains both 
his earlier success and his ultimate downfall * 

However, this method of unilateral conversation often produced the 
desired effect. It left the visitor more or less deeply impressed, for 
although Hitler was an unsatisfactory debating partner, he was an ex- 
cellent reporter of his own theories. It was obvious to all who listened 
to him that he must have carefully considered the particular problem 
under discussion and studied all its aspects very carefully. He had. all 
the figures and facts at his fingertips and produced his arguments at a. 
moment's notice from, an apparently abundant knowledge of the subject. At 
such moments, there seemed to he nothing artificial about his reasoning* 
Everything appeared to he plausible and perfectly logical. Thus his 
listeners cane under his spell, which was enormously enhanced hy the con- 
tract between his impression of relative normality e,t interviews, end the 
distorted versio s of his character made by his fanatical followers and 
anti-Eitler propaganda. This impression was due chiefly to his brilliant 
phrasing of the more technical problems of economic, political, and mili- 
tary importance . . His glibness often caused great, if only .temporary con- 
viction*, On these occasions, the logical, and plausible thinking he dis- 
played was in direct contract to an exposition of his theories on the 
racial issue or the Anglo-Saxon world, which were too widely divergent 
from the generally accepted truth to be accepted even in the most ac- 
complished and alluring context* In the latter case, the famous spell 
remained ineffective, while it manifested itself very distinctly and 
visibly in the former* For instance, liussolini had sent Count Ciano to 
Berchtesgaden in August 1939 to warn Hitler not to furnish a pretext 
for war to the war mongers of the Tfestem Democracies by excessive de- 
mands on Poland. After he had valiantly defended hi s 'father-in-law* s 
opinion for twenty-four- hours, Ciano broke down under Hitler's smell, 
and his brilliant dobating power desertod him. On the second day, he 
took his leave of Hitler saying that the German Chancellor, who had 
been right so often when Italy had had different views, could possibly 
bo rimht this time also when he prophesied that neither England nor 
Franco would go to war* I mention this as one of tho most remarkable 
and t ragi cal cases of Hitler's astonishing influence on his visitors. 

On the other hand, I do not remember a single case whero Hitler suc- 
ceeded in convincing a foreign visitor of the soundness of his anti- 
Jewish views, except where the visitor was already a confirmed anti- 
Semite 

In general, one may say that visitors from Anmlo-Saxon or Scandina- 
vian countries were less easily impressed than those of IJodi terranean 
origin (including France), while those who were most imorossod were inter- 
viewers ^ from the Balkans. It is difficult to classify the Russians be- 
cause Hitler had only one interview with holotov, a rathor unsatisfactory 
one, but it is more than likely that the admiration he had for Stalin 
until the end of thtf war was fully reciprocated by the latter at the time 
of the Russo-German agreement of 1939 . However, I was able to satisfy “ 
myself that very few of his visitors completely escapod his smell. Kr 
i-jCien, Lord Halifax, and Lord Yansittart aro among these notable ex- 
ceptions. It sounds paradoxical that Franco should have boon negatively 
impress ec. at his Eenfiayo meeting with Hitler in !SUo r but it vas~due tn 
the adverse circumstances under which the meeting was held (inadequate 
preparation, bad timing, and the sudden reversal of Germany's policy tn- 
T-.fare Spain at the very moment when the two leaders met). Therefore one 
can sur: urn the situation without fear of exaggeration by savins that 
mtlor exercised a great or small influence on the groat majority of his 
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visitors, However, the influence tended to disappear again, either in- 
mediately or some time after the meeting, when Hitler 1 s reasonings end 
forecasts failed to resist the tests of impartial analysis and hard 
reality, and vhen his remarkable rhetoric could no longer exercise its 
effect/ From the above description, it is clear that in the normal course 
of any interview with Hitler, his visitors had relatively little opportunity 
to express their own opinion, but somehow they a Iveys mana .ed to put in 
an observa tion or two. Of course, conditions were somewhat different at 
the larger ■multilateral conferences like Munich, where all the delegates 
were ^iven ample time to develop their ideas. Their influence on Hitler, 
however, was negligible* He did not e.llov n utsic.e opinions to influence 
his own line of thought, even less his decisions, except on matters of 
detail. As in home affairs, Hitler had things very much his own way in 
foreign affairs also. Although he listened politely to the other speakers, 
he hardly ever showed signs of losina patience, and he remained adamant. 
Whenever he thought it useless to continue a discussion, he had a wry of 
breaking off a conversation rather abruptly without hurting the other 
man T s feelings* 

Mussolini was one of the outstanding personalities who visited him 
most frequently. I was not present at all these interviews. They often 
talked alone, but whenever the foreign ministers or other advisors were 
called in, I rcted as secretary,end sometimes as interpreter. These 
meetings usually followed the pattern previously described. They were 
rather striking examples of the theory that Hitler was not t^ be influenced. 
I can remember no major problem, where Mussolini succeeded in chancin.-: 
Hitler r s mind. Apart from Mussolini 1 s aforementioned efforts' at tho 
outbreak of war, he constantly advocated a more reasonable policy toward 
the Homan Catholic Church* Later he su nested a, settlement with Russia 
and a more elastic European policy on the brsis of a voluntary cooperation 
of the European nations that ho wanted to unite in a federation. He 
failed completely to impress Hitler in these and other proposals* Hitler 
dismissed thorn without much comment* 

The only exception in this respect was Antoncscu, with v/hom Hitler had 
many talks, some of which might be defined as the nearest approach to a 
real discussion. The latter 1 s political suggestions concerning a settle- 
ment with the Tr estom powers and the concentration of all available forces 
in the Hast Vere not even considered; 

Hitler* s indifference to the opinions of others was even more pro* 
nounced in the case of Germany 1 s smaller allies and satellites* It is 
common knowledge that the statesmen from the Vestern countries had no 
influence at all on him, and this was tragically confirmed in the years 
after the Munich Conference. 

If Hitlers attitude vras rethcr autocratic at all conferences dealing 
with immediate political, military, and other questions, he was on the 
contrary considerably more omen to nther people 1 s opinions when non* 
controversial subjects were dealt with, such as historical and artistic 
problems and theories. On such occasions, he was at his best* Apart 
from the usual perfection with which he formulated his ^wn theories, he 
surprised, his visiters by the readiness with which he considered their 
opposing opinions, and by his qualities of an attentive and well-informed 
listener* 

11. S chwerin: My Pe rsonal region of Hitler 



Twice I had personal contact vtih Hitler, both occasions being for 
the reception of decorations presentee only by Hitler. I would have liked 
to avoid meeting him because I considered him solely responsible for the 
outbreak of this fatal war and its amateurish execution, to sey nothing 
of his^political blunders* In spite of my firm dislike, I was afraid of 
beinr, influenced by him in some way, for I had heard of the extraordinary 
human warmth and amiability with which he sometimes received strangers. 
Even more, I was afraid that he might take a liking to re, and then 
possibly separate me from the front-line troops, which I considered the 
only place for a decent and justly thinking soldier. 
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In May 19 U 3 , vrhile hone, on furlough from the Eastern Front, I re- 
ceived the order to report to the Berjihof. hhen I arrived there, I v iB.j 
Dncel, Hitler's military adjutant, informed me of how I must act. After 
stemming down to the Fuehrer's office, I was to report with my narae and 
rank, then the Fuehrer would approach and present the decoration, followed 
"by a short conversation. I should speak freely and frankly, which Hitler 
likecl from front, officers. 



The style of the Berghof pleased ^€5* with its lack of glamor, ostenta- 
tion, and display of servants. The whole, including the buildings and the 
furniture of the Fuehrerhaus , made a simple, respectable, ano. dignified 
irapression. The SS orderlies locked intelligent end thoroughly trained, 
and were veil g roomed. The only thin-;: I had to criticize was a somewhat 
cold and Impersonal touch# 



After Bngel called for me, we stepped down into Hitler’s vest study, 
well- known for its large wind ow. Hitler was standing near it, and I re- 
ported to him as instructed. He came toward me with slow and somewhat 
tired steps, a man bent by a horvy burden. At that moment, a wavo of 
infinite sympathy came over me, stronger than anything I had ever ex- 
perienced. It va s of such intensity that it possessed ne throughout the 
interview, and ^ave ne a feeling of rreat inner confidence, if not 
superiority. It was as though a voice were saying to ne, w Look at this 
poor, bent old nan. He isn’t able to carry the load he has taken upon 
his shoulders Hitler cane up to ne, and with deep amazement I looked 
into his dull, tired eyes of an unnatural faded blue. L T o doubt they were 
sick eyes. Hitler talked to ne in a deep, sonorous voice, and with great 
wamth. +!h at he said was simple, dinnified, and human, and raised within 
me a reciprocal sentiment of human feeling# It might be said that this 
scene was studied. If so, undoubtedly this man was a great actor who 
knew how to play his role with great conviction. In eny case, I felt 
certain that a human understanding had been established between us. 

After the award of the decoration, Hitler shook hands with me, and 
under the influence of the mutual sympathy I felt with him, I took his 
hand in a firm grip. I didn’t hold a string or kind hand, as I had expected, 
but somethin.-; soft and feminine, like a. shell-less nollusk. I was terri- 
fied to such an extent that for a moment I was out of breath; 1 had the 
feeling that I had heedlessly crushed something unpleasant in ray hand. 

T ' T e separated, and I overcame my confusion. Hitler then sat down in an 
easy chair at the well-known round tabic end asked me to sit down at hie 
side. Bngel took a seat pope site him, and we three were alone. 

Hitler and I developed a conversation which lasted for about half an 
hour, with Bn^el listening. I don’t recall the exact course of this con- 
versation, but we talked of purely military subjects. I had prepared 
three questions which I wanted to discuss in the common interest of the 
front troops. Without any effort, I succeeded in turning the conversation 
so that all three could be treated thoroughly. I made the observation 
that Hitler very easily mets into a sort of lecturing, but that he could 
be interrupted without difficulty, provided one chose the proper moment 
and had something to say that interested him. At once, he discontinued 
lecturing and listened quietly and with great attention, and I even had 
the impression that he didn’ t mind being interrupted, as though he were 
pleased that for once he didn’t have tcT&o the talking. 



Hitler didn’t like to hear unpleasant things. I reported, for instance, 
that^ since other defensive weapons were lacking, my division had been.usin: 
the Russian 7*^2 antitank guns equipped with Gorman sights, and that they 
3md proved to be excellent. The whole division was now equipped with such 
•mans. While I was telling this, I noticed that Hitler was inwardly starting 
up in anger. He then said somewhat abruptly that the German 7.5 antitank 
,,un was better than the Russian. I agreed, but added that unfortunately 
this fact dim’ t help as much because we had none and weren’t able to pro- 
cure any.- At this point, I ejected an outburst on Hitler’s part, but it 
didn’t co me . He swallowed the bitter pill silently, end I vent on to speak 
of other matters. I had the clear impression that any man who had to tell 
Hitler unpleasant thin ms frequently was not in an enviable position. 
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I found Hitler 1 s great special knowledge of the subjects discussed 
completely confirmed. He spoke from a point of view which was as close 
to mine as that of a front-line soldier. In all my statements, I could 
he sure that he grasped the cardinal points and evaluated them expertly. 
He ma.de no decisions at the time, so I felt sure that my remarks were 
being pondered, although I couldn’t vouch for what might happen later on. 
In criticizing, I discovered that one could be very frank# Tor instance, 
he allowed me to say that Cruder ion , who had just been appointed Commander 
of the Armored Force, was not acquainted with recent Rissian developments 
and thus v A uld be unable to understand the important lessons learned 
on that front. 

Ky second meeting with Hitler took place in March 1944, again at 
the Berghof * This meeting proceeded in the same manner as the previous 
one, except that there was no conversation. Hitler made attempts to be 
cordial, but I could see that his thoughts were elsewhere • t Ee seemed 
much older than before. 

12. Schwerin von Krosigk: Hitler 

a* Appearance and Manner 



I met Hitler for the first time when I joined his cabinet in 
January 1933* I cannot say that on this or later occasions I *f&s parti- 
cularly impressed or fascinated by him. I noticed, above all, the almost 
complete lack of any feature that could mark him handsome, attractive, or 
strikingly interesting* Only the intense blue color of his eyes pave his 
face expression and character, and his hands had the delicateness and 
beauty of an artist’s. Tho simplicity and neatness of his appearance was 
pleasing; nothin.* was ostentatious, except, perhaps, the lock of hair 
falling onto his forehead, or the moustache. Turing the first meetings I 
had with whim, I noticed a strange ambarassnent , which probably app eared 
because he did not yet know ie well* I believe that it was difficult for 
him to pet along with new acquaintances, and others have confirmed this 
opinion* He dissembled this embarassment with a certain liveliness, end 
in such a situation would deliver lonu monologues, frequently on topics 
not pertinent to the discussion* An additional end served by these mono- 
logues may have been that, disliking financial problems, he sought to 
postpone consideration of such unpleasant matters pud so shorten the time 
left for their discussion* It was then very difficult to lead him back 
to the problem at hand* 

b* Intellectual Ability 

In cabinet meetings one could not but recognize and admire the 
qualities which gave him mastery of all discussions: his infallible 

memory, which enabled him to answer with the utmost precision questions 
on. the remotest problems under consideration; his presence of mind in 
tho discussions; the clarity with which he could extract the essential 
of a problem end reduce the most intricate question to a simple — some- 
times too simple — formula; and his skill in summing up concisely the 
results of a long debate ; his cleverness in approaching a well-known and 
long— discussed problem from a nev r a.n,le* In his manner of unveil in.-.. a 
problem gradually until he had bared all its details, he reminded one of 
Brucning, who, however, attempted to re-form, the details in their proper 
relation to the larger problem* Sruening did not arrive at a decision 
easily; but when tho decision *i &. s made, it was a thoroughly considered 
one* Hitler, on the other hand, having unveiled the problem, relied on 
his intuition to provide a quick decision. Frequently he could recognize 
in an instant the right steps to be taken, but often, too — sometimes 
in his most important decisions — his intuition proved its fallibility. 

c. Effect Upon Others 

The suggestive power emanating from -Hitler could not but influence 
me, just as it influenced others. This power seemed to me to stem from the 
enthusiasm and conviction expressed by his every word. If the simplest . 
word uttered by the simplest person is impressive when spoken with deep 
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and full conviction, would net the word of a demonic person carry a power 
of inescapable persuasion? People with intelligences far aoove the average 
believed in utterances of the Fuehrer even after these utterances had been 
contradicted by his later words and actions. Hitler had the dangerous gift 
of autosuggestion; when he spoke, he abandoned himself to the impetus 
of his own words and thoughts and maintained a full and unshakable belief 
in the veracity of his ovm statements* I have seen occasions when Hitler 
succeeded in changing completely the convictions of men of vision and 
will power vihm had been steadfastly determined to opmose his views. 

During the war, statesmen and generals of allied countries cane to Hitler 
resolved to smeak out severe criticisms or to insist on certain demands* 
They left the reception room relieved and encouraged, without having had 
the chance to exoress their views* Lloyd George, after leaving Hitler, 
.saluted the mcople outside the room with n Heil Hitler” and said that he 
did this because "Hitler is really a great man”. Lord Lothian, who had 
been very adverse and critical in his attitude towarcP Hitler, was changed 
by a meeting with the Fuehrer and subsequently used the same words as 
Lloyd George* The enthusiasm and enchantment aroused by Hitler* s su.- 
*,estive mower usually massed away after a short period of time, but oc- 
casionally the subject remained permanent 1 y entranced. In any case, few 
mersons were capable of saying in the Fuehrer’s mresence what they had 
intended to say in the manner they had intended to say it. 



d. Judgment of Character 

Hitler’s lack of knowledge of human nature was striking. He was 
not incapable of judging people; sometimes he could judge men very quickly 
and characterize them precisely. Relying completely on his intuition, he 
would often mass judgment on the basis of the first impression he got of 
a .person* In some cases, he was surprisingly accurate; in others, he 
made amazing blunders. In any case, the sympathetic or antipathetic 
feelings aroused in him by the first impression remained, and hi6 judgment 
was not revised. Lven when the inadequate qualifications of a man he had 
appointed toa high position could no longer escape his notice, Hitler 
could not bring himself to dismiss the man. He was prevented from taking 
such a stem not only by his extremely great sense of loyalty and gratitude, 
but also by his refusal to admit a mast mistake. He feared that the ad- 
mission of mistakes could result only in a loss of respect for his authority. 

e. Social Conduct 

In the personal discussions I had with Hitler, he was at all times 
very polite and alvreys preserved control of his countenance, even when he 
was contradicted and became excited. He always addressed me as "Herr 
Reichs.minister” • At parties, at the annual banquet he gave, and at re- 
ceptions, he moved dextrcusly and tactfully. He did not hesitate to kiss 
a lady’s hand, a gesture which most national Socialists considered a 
heritage from reactionary times. He seemed to like women to talk to him 
about their children and family without restraint. Ky wife, who saw him 
only on official occasions, talked to him in such a manner whenever she 
happened to be seated next to him. She remained calm in his presence, 
unlike nrmy other women; consequently, he was, she told me, quite human 
and natural in his conversation. 

f* Conduct *Jith Children 



Hitler ap reared most human and charming when he was confronting 
children. There were always families with many children among the crowds 
congratulating him on his birthday. It was really nice to see how Hitler T s 
face, so frequently tense and mask-like, relaxed in the presence of 
children, how it assumed the expression of genuine friendliness and kind- 
liness. At the last anniversary reception my family attended, the Fuehrer 
passed the bouquet which my youngest child had given him to his chief 
adjutant, Brueckner, who was standing behind him* Hy child — about three 
years old at that time — vent to Brueckner and to^k back the bouquet. 
Hitler thought that she did not want to part with the flowers, but my 
wife explained to him that the child wanted Hitler himself to keep them* 

- hi - 
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Hitler took the bouquet again and said that even in the smallest girl 
lay hidden the woman who would infallibly shovr us the right thin--, to do* 

He was then embarassed by my child, who asked where his "Aufbau" was . 
( tT Aufbau ,f can be translated approximately as "construction"*) Hitler 
ms obviously thinking only of the construction of the Eeich or its capital, 
and he turned questioninmly to my wife* Ky wife said that the child only 
wanted to know > r here his presents were exhibited. 

g* financial Opinion s 

Hitler had little understanding of financial matters. He said 
that during the st rumple for power, the Party treasurer had repeatedly 
warned him of a dearth of funds, and that he, considering these v^amings 
born of manic, had. gone ahead ^ith whatever ’plans he had, and in the end 
there had always been onounh money* He also said that he considered him- 
self a statesman, and could not allow his -plans to be wrecked by lack of 
funds* I tried to explain to Hitler the difference between the procure- 
ment of funds for a -party and the taxation of a population, but he was in 
no \re.y impressed. He disposed of inflation by saying that such a thin?: 
cannot occur under a strong government • On the other hand, he had a good 
understanding of the fact that expenditures must be balanced by revenues, 
and that the cash on hand should be dispensed expeditiously. As time went 
on, however, he be- an to abandon thrift and permitted the most extravagant 
app r op r i a t i ons . 

h. Ideas on Social Improvement 

Turin's discussions of the financing of the Autobahns, Hitler ex- 
plained that he intended them to be both the arteries of end the incentive 
to the future ora of met orization. Vith these good roads, more oeople 
v r ould want tc drive, and this could be done in the new cheap Volkswagen, 
M the can for the little man". Hitler vent on to specie of his plans for 
eliminating class stru^ le and defeating the apoeal of Communism by giving 
each man a little plot of land, if nothin*, more than a garden, which would 
afford the ' individual satisfaction as a ;nan of property and a. werticioant 
in the union with the soil* The v olkswa r :en would raise everyone to the 
level of a gentleman and allow hir. a sense, of freedom from his immediate 
environment. Hitler had a vivid -picture of the end of an urban man’s 
weekend: he returns from the country on an overcrowded train, suffering 

the discomfort of no space, damage to hi's clothes, and a reversal of the 
beneficial effects of the rural outing. 

i. The Autobahns 



As with many of Hitler’s intentions and -plans, the basic purpose 
for the construction of the Autobahns was good , The mistake v;as that 
Hitler went beyond reasonable limits. He wanted to surpass road— con- 
struction accomplishments of other strong states, such as the Honan, 
Incan, end Uaooleonic. His highways were to be a gigantic network ex- 
tending over the entire country, and they should be able to last for 
centuries as an immutable symbol of the strength of the government that 
had constructed them. He was not satisfied with a plan submitted by his 
transportation experts calling for improvement of the existing secondary 
roads, which ™as necessary for enriching the rural economy, Ee had no 
understanding of agricultural problems because he possessed only an urban 
point of view, and, therefore, he did not foresee the depopulation of rural 
areas after the construction of the Autobahns. 

j . Architectural Ambitions 



On my first visit to Hitler in the new Chancellery, I ms able 
to speak of my business only in passing because he had a large blueprint 
spread out on the floor. It was his mlan for the rebuilding of Berlin. 

He described enthusiastically the grand scale on which the Hohenzollerns 
had planned to build the city, and how their pusillanimous successors had 
ignored their vision and created a city with narrow streets and no great 
vistas. He now wanted to realize the Kohenzollern intentions, declaring 
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that as the traffic problem had to he settled anyway, it ai*ht as veil 
he done thoroughly by constructing hroad avenues on east-vest and north- 
south axes, supplemented hy concentric rings, A makeshift solution of the 
traffic problem would he temporary, necessitating further measures at 
a later 'date, whereas a reconstruction of the city would remove the prob- 
lem forever. As he talked, the feeling grew in me that architecture was 
his proper sphere of activity, end that he wanted to become famous in that 
field. To ny objections about the cost of such a project, he replied that 
all sources would ho tapped to finance it, and that I must not forget that 
Berlin would become the destination of millions of foreign travelers, who 
would bring in revenue that could be used to defray part of the expense* 

Ho also said that he didn 1 1 know whether he was moinm to live to an ad- 
vanced am;e, but he wanted to see a rebuilt Berlin before his death, a 
Berlin with buildings both beautiful and veil constructed, a combination 
which he maintained had not occurred in the oast. As examples of good 
buildings, ho Tainted to the Platz der Bevemun.o and the Haus der Kuust 
in Bun ich,and the Chancellor in Berlin, all constructed under his auspices 
since 1933 * He considered himself fortunate in having two architects of 
genius,. Troost and Sneer. 

k. Artistic Tastes 

There is little I con say about Hitler’s views about the arts ex- 
cept what I have already said of his architectural projects. Unquestionably, 
architecture was hi's favorite art and the one in which he believed himself 
most competent. However, in other of the fine arts as well, he considered 
his own views authoritative. His taste inclined toward the grandiose, as 
can bo clearly seen in his predilection for the sculptures of Thorak and 
Broker, I ..my people assailed his opinions on painting; but his: reaction 
against symptoms of degeneration which. pervaded painting after '.'’arid bar I 
was a sound, healthy attitude and was shared by a "majority of the German 
people. However, Hitler’s pronouncements were not limited to a condemna- 
tion of these degenerate works; he attacked some paintings which were true 
works of art and approved others which certainly were loot true art. Over 
German art Hitler established a popery from whose infallible decrees there 
was no appeal. In his speeches he frequently declared that the free mover 
of creation was the only basis for art in Germany, but in practice he 
continually curtailed any such freedom. 

l. Eejlgious Attitude 

Hitler’s attitude toward religion was strongly influenced by his 
origin. In his native region a bigoted variety of Catholicism j is said to 
be prevalent. In reaction to this environment, Hitler, as a youth, may 
have became alienated from all religious creeds. He certainly had no 
understanding of Berth German Protestantism • To Hitler, the Church ^seemed 
a. purely human institution in which dangerous ,r Ffaffen”, dominated by a 
lust for power, were at work, Hitler recognized tho existence of a few 
honorable priests and parsons, and always made a distinction between these 
and the others, for whom he reserved the ‘term ft Pfaffen ,r — a term he used 
with an implication of contempt, and applied to Bishop Count Galen, pastor 
Hiemoeller, and their kind. Hitler was not, however, an enemy of Christianity; 
he always spoke of Christ with reverence, but regarded his teachings as 
temporary. And he was a, strong advocate of religion in general. During 
one cabinet meeting, ho spoke for two hours on the subject. He said that 
any man who lost his faith in God became an atheist and prey to Bolshevism, 
and for this reason, it was imperative that the Gorman people retain their 
faith. In countries such as Prussia and Spavin, where the emphasis had 
shifted fr^m the basic precepts to tho outward symbols, tho danger of 
losing faith was everpresent, ne hoped that in time tho German cathedrals 
would conduct services for the comm uni cants of a purified religion. He 
reminded his followers that tho Party’s mission was political, not religious, 
and that no attempts should be made to establish him on a messiah. He 
wanted to form a Protestant national church. 

m . H itler and Ein&onburg 

Durin P the peiiod of Hi tier’s collaboration with. IHindenbur*.;, their 
relations improved from a mutual reticence to a. mutual respect and confidence. 
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Hitler was greatly moved "by r\indenbux^*^®dfath, which ne exp res sect in 
the cabinet meeting following it. He also said that Hindenburg had told 
him to stick by the English and distrust the Italians, although Hitler 
homed at a later date to effect an alliance with Italy, Ho also declared 
that under the current Fuehrer state, both a ■president and chancellor 
were unn ecessary; possibly in the future, the two positions might become 
useful a-r. .a in, but so> long as he remained in power it was absurd to have 
no re than one* 



n. Administrative Policy 

Hitler had no interest in administrative problems. He believed 
that any difficulties arising in the administrative fiold could be remedied 
by changing personnel or creating new departments* This latter method 
he used also for the execution of any new project, which resulted in the 
creation of innumerable bureaus with no defined jurisdictional limits# 

He had no understanding of the confusion resulting from this situation. 
Another reason for his not using the extant administrative organization, 
was that he believed that the greatest efficiency could be attained 
through interdepartmental competition# His only concern was to choose 
the most suitable man for each department. The chaotic situation thus 
fostered grew v r orse with the years, augmented by the increasing concentra- 
tion of all power in Hitler. The cabinet became meanin. less, and finally 
ceased to meet. Hitler looked upon all men as inferior to him, incapable 
cf holding wide jurisdiction in any field. Therefore, there ms no prime 
minister f and during Hitler* s absences no high-poliC3 r decisions could be 
made . 



o. distrust of the Military 

Hitler 1 s distiust of the military caste may have originated in 
a virulent form when Blomberg, to whom he had entrusted the organization 
of the ^ehrmacht, deserted him to marry an unadnirable woman. Then Heck 
had disagreed with him over the re-introduction of universal military 
service end solution of the Czech problem# When the wax broke out in 
1939# several generals predicted that the Polish campaign would be of 
long duration. It lasted eighteen days. In the *'est, Brauchitsch end 
Haider, following Schlieffen f s pirn* proposed a strong right flank, but 
Hitler decided on the breakthrough in the center which led to the extra.- 
ordinarily rapid success in France. T 'faen the campaign in P.ussia did not 
end victoriously before the winter set in, the entire Ger::ian Army was in 
danger of annihilation, and its preservation was due solely to Hitler's 
decisive order to hold the line. Hitler could not decide whether the 
military men were defective because of weakness of mind and character, 
lack cf political insight, or lack of courage, but that they were de- 
fective Hitler was convinced by the experiences cited above. The series 
of catastrophes begun by Stalingrad Hitler blamed not on his ^rders, but 
on their faulty execution by his generals, and his distrust of them 
increased. 

p . Ignorance of Foreigners 

Another trait of Hitler* s charc?,cter was his inability to under- 
stand the character of other nations. Hie complete comprehension of the 
German spirit was matched by a complete unawareness of foreign spirits. 
Thus the propaganda which was so successful in Germany achieved a uniform 
failure outside of Germany. He had a sincere admiration for the English, 
but did not knew that their intransigence in the Spring of 1939 was not 
bluff ♦ 



q. Kindness and Cruelty 

The kindness which Hitler possessed contributed much to his 
great popularity. This kindness was apparent in his relations with 
children, in the care ho took of his entourage and his visitors, and in 
his endeavors to please and pleasantly surprise people. He took a personal 
interest in the welfare of the family members of old comrades or soldiers 




killed in action, and he was generous in aiding former adversaries when 
they were in difficulties. The former President of the Reichstag, Loebe, 
and Minister Severing, for instance, received monthly allotments which 
usually exceeded the amounts authorized in the "budget. But this kindness, 
which often am eared suddenly* and unexpectedly, could "be replaced even 
more suddenly "by fitful anger or terrifying severity. For exr-mple, no 
pardon was granted any man involved in the 20 July Putsch, even though 
in some cases clemency would have "been appropriate. It was impossible 
to arouse in Eitler even a small measure of sympathy for the Je*r6, or 
to induce him to modify his solution of the Jewish question. There 
were domains in which he displayed a severity that was incomprehensible 
and pitiless. The explanation has been offered which claims that Hitler 
had a soft heart and a hard hand, ’'Whenever he sow himself before an 
historic task that necessitated the display of the mil— clad fist, he 
had first to hide his own soft heart in impenetrable armor. This inter- 
pretation may be right. It seems to me that good and evil were present 
in his soul side by side. It was very difficult, even for men who knew 
him well, to predict which of the two would gain the upper hand in a 
given situation. The evil which is present in every human being as a 
germ and a potential threat acquires greater virulence in a roan of genius 
and is ready at all tines to erupt with violence. The evil genius 
became more and more powerful in Eitler as time went on. By 1939* ter 

six years of autocratic rule, he exhibited all his worst traits: his in- 
ability to meet criticisms or objections, his lack of scruples in the 
choice of means, his tendency to think himself infallible, his contempt 
for other people, and his inclination to cruelty. The six years of «ar 
that followed also left their traces on him. The blows of fate did not 
loosen or soften him; they made him harder, T/hat matter if he stooped, 
or if his trembling hands made him appear an old man? These things were 
not of importance, That was important was that the soul of this man « — 
whose memory and will had not yet failed — had contracted and acquired 
the quality of hard rock. Distrust, even of his oldest companions, had 
iron the upper hand. To his self-centered mind, it was the people’s 
task to support the Fuehrer, not the Fuehrer's task to seek the welfare 
of the people; the people were destined to be victorious through him, 
or to go down with him in defeat. 
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